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MARGARET ANGLIN AS VIOLA 


Miss Anglin is to play Viola throughout the United States this season. 

She asked for a costume without any waist, but theatrical costumers are so 

used to making women look as much like women as possible when they play 

boys’ parts, that her orders were not carried out. They will be, however, 

before her performance. Apart from that detail, this picture represents 
Miss Anglin as she will appear as the heroine of Twelfth Night 
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Secretary Lane 


HEN we undertook to secure for the pub- 
lic the full program of the Interior De- 
partment, we knew it would be interesting, but 
we did not expect quite so dramatic a combination 
of philosophy and practical importance as 
Mr. Lane was able to give to Mrs. Willsie. He 
is a man whose work on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission proved his bigness. He dominated 
that Commission and settled large and complex 
problems in a way that aroused the admiration 
of the most competent progressives. He is a 
Californian, and no one knows the West more 
thoroughly. He sympathizes with the farmer, 
the investor, the promoter, the taxpayer, and 
the future. He settles each big question which 
comes to him with coolness and experience, and 
these separate questions all stand out against a 
background of philosophy adequate to the 
mighty issues that are at stake. His plans are 
an important part of current history. 


Our Artists 


¢ group of men who are doing much of the | 


drawing on this paper, including Bellows, 
Davis, Sloan, Morgan, and Cesare, represent the 
point of view that seeks not merely pleasantness 
or decorativeness or the suggestion of a sympa- 
thetic anecdote, but rather the sincere repre- 
sentation of life as seen by men of character, 
humor, and insight. Being artists, they seek 
their expression in drawing and composition, 
rather than in appeals to sympathies lying out- 
side of their art, but they always seek to express 
something and to express it truthfully. In a 
famous French play, a half-educated bourgeois 
has for his favorite picture a dog on the sea- 
shore baying across the waves. He liked that 
picture, not for what it expressed, but for what it 
suggested outside of its artistic merits; and a 
more sophisticated person in the same play 
burlesqued him by suggesting the picture of an 
onion on a platter and praising it by saying 
that, though but a little simple onion, it never- 
theless had the power to bring tears to the 
eye. 

The group of men we have been speaking of are 
men of talent, who stand apart from Philistine 
conceptions that still dominate a large portion of 
an inartistic people, a portion, however, which 
grows every year less as Americans become ac- 
quainted with the whole world and free them- 
selves from the traditions and the point of view 
which have made against real art. Into a phase 
of this change of civilization we pass in the suc- 


ceeding editorial. 
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Puritan Decay 
, old morality of the Puritan is passing. 


In its place are beginning new ideals, more 
related to the permanent facts of our time. One 
influence working against the Puritan survival is 
the great influx from continental nations mixing 
their blood and their ideals with those which 
were here earlier. But there is a greater influ- 
ence. The American people is a practical peo- 
ple. 
effective ideals born merely of thought. The only 
ideals which move it to action are connected with 
business. The big questions of the day are the 
distribution of material goods, the methods of 
production, and the relation of capital to labor. 
This is what is meant by the social movement. 
And it is the social movement which is 
changing ali of our ideals, including those of 
morality. Not many years ago, a discussion 
such as that on Unmarried Mothers in this 
issue would have been looked upon as not 
only indecent but as wholly wrong. The Puritan 
had his strong points, but his view of sex was 
not one of them. 


Dangerous Interference 


N the white slave case in San Francisco, Judge 
Van Fleet, in instructing the jury which found 
Diggs guilty, very likely interpreted the Mann 
Act correctly. It is the act itself rather than the 
interpretation of it which seems to us so extreme 
that it is likely to do a great deal of harm. Judge 
Van Fleet interpreted the act as providing that 
“any person who shall knowingly transport in 
interstate commerce any woman or girl for the 
purpose of prostitution or debauchery, or for 
any other immoral purpose, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony.” He also said: “It is imma- 
terial what the character of the two girls involved 
in these charges was at the time of the acts 
charged.” 

Of course we may be mistaken, but if we have 
any right estimate of the attitude of the American 
people, or even of general human nature, the 
position that the United States Government shall 
punish as a felony any loose relations between 
the sexes is a stand that will certainly have to 
give way. The serious side of it is that we are 
now in a great fight all over the country to make 
an intelligent improvement in sex standards, and 
that fight will be interfered with by any such 
grotesque exaggerations of the functions of law 
as is represented by the Mann Act. Law ought 
to hit traffic in immorality wherever it can, but 
traffic is one thing, and the ordinary personal 
choice of two individuals is another. 








Ours is not the kind of nation that has | 
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Thaw 


UR relations to Mexico interest many; the 
tariff bill interests a number; so does the 
currency; a few care about whether we shall 
retrograde in our treatment of foreign art, or 
about public affairs in Ohio or Alabama, or any 
State or city; but a wider appeal than in any of 
these things lies in the fact that a rich degenerate 
has escaped from prison, and, being rich, will be 
able to occupy public attention some more. 


An Early Feminist 


INCE our issue of August 16th appeared, 
there have been a number of discussions of 
when the feminist movement began. The New 
York Tribune places it earlier than any one else, 
maintaining that Adam had the essentials of it. 
Great men and women from time to time have 
spoken in as intelligent a way against the hamper- 
ing traditions concerning women as anybody 
could speak to-day, but the first person we think 
of who has written extensively and repeatedly 
what would be called distinctively feminist liter- 
ature in the contemporary sense is Richardson. 
Listen to this from “Clarissa Harlowe”’: 


I think there is not one man in a hundred whom a woman 
of sense and spirit can either honour or obey, though you make 
us promise both, in that solemn form of words which unites, 
or rather binds us to you in marriage. . . . Well do your 
sex contrive to bring us up fools and idiots, in order to make 
us bear the yoke you lay upon our shoulders, and that we 
may not despise you from our hearts (as we certainly should, 
if we were brought up as you are) for your zgnorance as much 
as you often make us do (as it is) for your insolence. 


And here is another quotation from the same 
book: 


To be given up to a strange man; to be engrafted into a 
strange family; to give up her very name, as a mark of her 
becoming his absolute and dependent property; to be 
obliged to prefer this strange man to father, mother, to every- 
body, and his humours to ali her own; or to contend perhaps 
in breach of avowed duty for every innocent instance of 
freedom—surely, sir, a young creature ought not to be 
obliged to make all these sacrifices, but for such a man as 
she can love. If she be, how sad must be the case—how 
miserable the life, if it be called life! 


Probably the predatory male has been handled 
with more influence on public opinion in this novel 
than in any other book ever written. In “Pam- 
ela,” Richardson drew in his first heroine a 
girl of much the same class as the heroine of 
“Marie Clare,” so much commented on a while 
ago. In treating the relations between parents 
and children, he shows that same determined 
humanity of point of view, and is amazingly 
modern in his almost contemptuous attitude 
toward parental bullying. All through his works 
you find notes characteristic of the feminist move- 
ment to-day merely because you find a great 
instinct for just ethics. 


Is This Alarming? 


N rural schools in Missouri, girls are organized 
into Pick and Shovel Clubs, under the di- 
rection of the National Congress of Mothers, to 
aid in the Good Roads Movement. Would 
Senator Tillman look upon this activity as threat- 
ening the foundations of the Republic? 





The Fright of a Senator 


i be biography of Senator Tillman of South | 


Carolina does not need to be rehearsed at 
this time. He is known to be a violent man, 
who has been through much rough experience. 
He lacks civilization and certain other attributes 
that we might wish him to have, but we never 
happened to come across him in a state of intense 
alarm until we read his speech on woman 
suffrage. 
frightened over having women take part in public 
housekeeping, and public economy, and public 
education, draw some dull analogy to the later 
Roman Empire. Of course, the position of 
women in the later Roman Empire was exactly 
the position that the feminist movement is trying 
to change. Women then had no serious respon- 
sibility and no multiform duties and powers that 
might give them stability. They were a parasitic 
race, depending for their success on their personal 
influence over individual men, and the first 
effort of the feminist movement is to get 
away from that. However, anybody who 
wishes to make a row about the safety of the 
Republic will bring in the Roman Empire. 
Senator Tillman says: 


We had better endure the evils of corruption in politics 
and debauchery in our government rather than bring about 


a condition which will mar the beauty and dim the luster ; 


of the glorious womanhood with which we have been familiar 
and to which we have become accustomed all our lives. 


Most people who become violently | 





Perhaps it is permissible to doubt whether this | 


“glorious womanhood” the Senator is so excited 
about would be dimmed by having a voice in 
such questions as whether the age of consent in 
South Carolina is just and wise, and whether the 
employment of children in industries is on the 
best possible basis, and whether Mr. Blease is 
an ideal governor, or even whether Mr. Tillman 
is an ideal Senator. One of the prettiest touches 
in this epoch-marking speech is this: 


As Hannibal gazed mournfully on the bloody head of his 
dead brother Hasdrubal and prophetically exclaimed, 
“Carthage, I see thy fate,’ so I, looking at the growing 
craze of woman suffrage and the rapid increase in the 
number of divorces granted in this country, sadly think, if 
I do not say: “America, thy race is almost run, unless 
something is done to check thy headlong speed.” 


Does the Senator’s reading of history also 
lead him to conclude that Carthage was led to 
its fate by the craze for woman suffrage? 

Divorce seems to him an unmixed evil, and 
therefore South Carolina, where all divorce is 
impossible, the happiest commonwealth in the 
American Republic. He is worried because the 
watering-places and hotel resorts in the moun- 
tains “afford opportunities for getting acquainted 
with other men’s wives and other women’s hus- 
bands.” He states that among the rich the 
women are just as bad as the men, which seems 
to be a terrible admission for a man engaged in 
pointing out that the Republic is safe so long as 
women do not vote and absolutely lost as soon as 
they do. The rich at whom he is pointing the 
finger of scorn live mostly in New York and 
Newport, and women vote in neither New York 
nor Rhode Island. Forget it, Senator, and get 
a good book on logic—say William Jevons’s. 
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Those Who Care Most 


HOSE who are most interested in the out- | 
come of the election in New York City are | 
the men whom District Attorney Whitman has 


put behind the bars. They are the gunmen and 
Becker, in peril of their lives; and, next to them, 
the police inspectors now in prison. Nothing 
could suit the criminal classes and the corrupt 
members of the police better than to have as 
Mayor a man who is an absolute rubber stamp 
for Murphy. McCall has never been anything 
but a Tammany man. Apart from that he does 
not exist. He was made a judge only because of 
his subservience to the machine. He was taken 
off the bench and put in charge of the subway 
matter because Tammany looks a long distance 
ahead and he was being groomed for the mayor- 
alty. The city will spend &250,000,000 on sub- 
ways during the term of the man who is elected 
Mayor next November, and Charles F. Murphy 
cares more about building contracts than he does 
about anything else on earth. With McCall 
Mayor, those contracts will go to the right 
people, on the right terms, and Mr. Murphy, 
who is not a poor man now, will not be any poorer 
at the end of Mr. McCall’s administration. If 
Mr. McCall is Mayor, there will not be one 
moment during this four years when he will 
take one single step that is not satisfactory to 
Fourteenth Street. During his whole career 
he has been a pawn in the tiger’s game. 

When Sulzer selected McCall for his present 
position, he was playing with Tammany and do- 
ing what Tammany wanted him todo. Later he 
became “fresh,” and was punished accordingly. 
McCall will never be “fresh,” and any punish- 
ment that is coming to him will not come from 
Tammany Hall. There does not exist a more 
typical “front” for that organization than he is. 
Anybody who has ever seen him must carry away 
a vivid impression of the type of man. He is 
one of the higher up in the organization, although 
not one of those highest up. Coarse, unspiritual, 
servile, he has no separate existence. He takes 
orders, and then he acts with a reasonable amount 
of ability on the orders he receives. He would 
be about as fit a Mayor as Van Wyck. Mit- 
chel, McAneny, Prendergast, and Whitman 
are the high lights on the Fusion ticket, and 
their services are well. tested, as are those of 
Pounds and Cromwell, while the new nominees 
to the Board of Estimate are most admirable 
selections. On one hand, the city has probably 
the best all-round ticket ever offered to the 
voters of New York; on the other hand, it 
has a ticket that represents the united uncom- 
promising program of the Wigwam. It is up 
to the so-called intelligence of the voters. 


Are We Advancing? 


ILL modern times ever equal in in- 

tellectual and artistic flights the past 
age of Greece, the Renaissance of Italy, the 
England of Elizabeth? It depends on whether 
money remains the principal standard of success. 
The acquisition of wealth calls for industry, 
frugality, exactness, and prudence; it does not 
require the higher wisdom or insight, or the noblest 
development of the character and the human soul. 


‘eo 





War and Conscience 


LTHOUGH recent events indicate we are 

yet a long day’s journey from universal 
peace, they yet emphasize a marked advance. 
The rising standard of intelligence renders wars 
for trivial causes less and less probable. Very 
ignorant and suspicious men fight and kill each 
other over imaginary slights or trivial values. 
For thousands of years nations fought over the 
most insignificant differences. In the future 
wars will not be fought unless something big is 
at stake. 

Another significant advance is the development 
of world conscience. Every nation tries to set 
itself right before the world when entering into 
conflict. In the old days, just as corporations 
were supposed not to need souls, so governments 
were supposed to have no conscience toward 
other nations. Pride and bitter resentment were 
supposed to be their only emotions. Any con- 
cessions, even when just, were considered a na- 
tional disgrace. If a nation took a stand, right or 
wrong, it must fight. The world conscience is re- 
moving that ridiculous standard. It is becoming 
a matter of national honor to concede what 
rightfully belongs to another, and even to yield 
minor points merely to avoid trouble. And even 
after wars have begun this conscience play a 
part in bringing it to a close. 


Disease Superstitions 


HE belief is common among primitive and 

unlettered people that there is a specific 
remedy that will cure every disease of the body, if 
it can only be found. 

Ignorant and superstitious people are pecu- 
liarly and pathetically susceptible to the per- 
suasion of quacks who profess to have found the 
healing herb for their particular disease, and will 
go on squandering money and health after being 
defrauded a dozen times, because in their simple 
and pitiful faith they think each time, “‘Now, 
maybe, this man has found the real herb that 
will end my suffering.” 

This credulity is a matter for patient teaching. 
The health of the people is a national asset be- 
yond the measure of dollars, but even the econo- 
mic loss from avoidable sickness and death runs 
into unbelievable figures. The people must be 
carefully taught—not casually told—that dis- 
ease is not an accident, not a dispensation of 
Providence or the infliction of an evil spirit, 
but the result of environment and of the mode 
of living. They must learn that health does 
not return by magic or by magic compounds; 
but it must be restored by a personal battle 
against disease. 

Generous physicians, newspapers and journals, 
and social workers who are giving their time and 
means to fight the powers that prey, and to 
spread the gospel of health, realize that edu- 
cation is slow. Thousands are saved every 
year, but it will take a long, strong effort to 
reach all the people with the truth. If ever 
there was an unselfish effort, and one of su- 
preme importance to the country, it is the battle 
for national vitality. 

What about the national health department at 
Washington? 
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Mr. Lane and the Public Domain 


III. Young America in Washington 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


R. WILSON says that what a man is, is less im- 

portant than the direction in which he is going. 

In analogy one might say that the most impor- 

tant aspect of the handling of our Public Domain is not 

so much in the value of the domain itself. The greatest 

import of the handling is that it shows the direction in 

which the administration is going. And the adminis- 

tration ought to represent the philosophy of govern- 
ment of most of America. 

Washington itself is the last place that takes an admin- 
istration seriously. It is being slow to understand Mr. 
Lane and his cabinet. It has its eyes focused on details. 
It is of paramount importance to Washington whether 
Mr. Lane appoints a Democrat or a Republican to a 
land-office in the West. It is eager to accuse Mr. Lane 
of playing politics. It does not seem to attempt to get 
his big, fundamental policies; that is, the direction in 
which he is going. To any one outside of Washington, 
however, it does not take a very delicately attuned ear 
to catch the new vocabulary and its general significance. 

For the past twenty years there has been growing in 
America a new order. This order has no formal ritual, 
no secret grip, no yearly conventions. Yet it is a per- 
manent and constantly augmented society. It is re- 
cruited mainly from one class; from the graduates of 
our great American universities and colleges. 

Twenty years ago politics had little relation to college 
life. But lately college training has been more directly 
for living. It has had the direct ideal of making citizens. 
And it has begun to make them! Year after year the 
colleges are turning out young men and women whom 
they have fitted for citizenship by training them to earn 
a living and to understand the economic and social con- 
dition under which they will have to live and work. 
Year after year thousands and thousands of such young- 
sters are being turned into the ruck of our competitive 
system. And latterly American politics has begun to 
feel the effects of this Young America. 


MEMBERS of the new order are to be found every- 
where and everywhere they have the same hall- 
marks. It doesn’t matter whether you talk to them in 
Los Angeles or New Orleans or Boston, they show the 
same traits. They want to know “why,” and they have 
trained minds with which to accept or reject the answer. 
They have a keen interest in economics and they know 
how to compare a party platform with an economic prin- 
ciple and how to apply both to the existing need. Col- 
lege, catching them young, forced on them ideals that they 
can’t lose. They like light and they like a fair deal, and 
they believe that it’s not sportsmanlike to be dishonest. 
Until very recently this vast, rapidly growing order 
has had no leaders. And Young America is so young 
that it has needed leaders. It has needed men over 
forty-five who have kept a capacity for understanding 
youth and who have the wisdom that only forty-five 
can bring. The election last fall suited a good many 
different types of people. No type was better suited 
than Young America. And Mr. Wilson’s choice of 
certain members of his cabinet showed that he knew 
pretty well what Young America needed. 

No one has caught more keenly than the new Secretary 
of the Interior the significance of the new order. He 
realizes that a new order demands new answers. 

“The traditionalist,” he said, “who believes that the 
last word in politics or in economics was uttered a century 
ago, is as far from the truth as he who believes that the 
temporary emotion of the public is the stone-carved word 
from Sinai. A railroad-people are not to be controlled 
by ox-cart theories. 

“The foundation of government is man. His institu- 
tions, whether social or political, must come out of his 
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wants and his capacities. The problem of government 
therefore is not always what should be done, but what 
can be done. 

“The only real traditions of a people are those beliefs 
that have become a part of us like the good manners of 
a gentleman. They are really our sympathies; sym- 
pathies born of experience. Subjectively they give a 
standpoint; objectively they give a background, a deep 
rich background like that of some master of light and 
shade, some Rembrandt whose picture is one great 
gloomy mystery of darkness, save in a central spot of 
radiant light, where stands a single group or figure that 
holds the eye and enchants the imagination. History 
may give to us the one bright face to look upon, but it 
is in the deep mystery of the background that the real 
story is told; for therein to those who can see are the 
groping multitudes, feeling their way blindly toward the 
light of self-expression.” 


THIS capacity for thinking in terms of humanity is 

characteristic of Young America. It is this char- 
acteristic, modified by his wide experience, that marks 
Mr. Lane’s policies. Mr. Lane dominated the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and he dominated it by his 
balanced attitude. The owner is a human to the Secre- 
tary, as well as the employee. On the Commission, he 
stood for the shipper and the passenger, but at the same 
time he proposed that the railroads should have their 
chance to make every cent that was justified by their 
investment. It is this sort of balance that is needed by 
Young America. 

In dealing with the problems of the Public Domain, 
this quality is especially necessary. One ought to con- 
sider always the element of risk. The Government can 
assume the risk of money loss better than the individual 
in the development of natural resources, but how much 
this ought to be considered in handling our resource prob- 
lems with the ever present antagonism of private interests 
and public welfare is a problem for the balanced mind. 

The position of a Secretary of the Interior on the 
matter of land is peculiarly difficult. The policy must 
be formulated then the General Land Office gotten into 
shape for administering the policy or it is futile. The 
General Land Office is overworked and underpaid. It 
is constantly accused of having a graft system. The 
forming of policies is a gigantic task; but, added to this, 
the Secretary must organize his administrative force 
into effective service. In the face of every sort of pres- 
sure, he must find men who will carry out his ideas, or 
else the real results of his policies are nothing. 


NE of Mr. Lane’s most pressing questions is what 
system shall be applied to lands and resources that 
come under the Withdrawal Act. This Act allows pub- 
lic lands to be withdrawn for water-power sites, irriga- 
tion, classification, and other purposes. Once with- 
drawn, however, the problem is how to get them back 
into such public service as will promote development and 
prevent mere exploitation. Not only lands for tilling 
are included in this problem, but also lands containing 
oil, gas, potash, and nitrate. Shall the government give 
these to the public under a leasing system, or shall it 
allow small holdings with their attendant probability of 
growth into monopoly? If Mr. Lane follows his land- 
policy with regard to these he probably will favor the small 
holdings wherever it is possible to safeguard against 
monopoly. This is what Mr. Lane said about land: 
“The land-question in the United States is the ques- 
tion of how best the land that the government owns can 
be put into public service and what is the highest service 
to which it can be put. Some people think the govern- 
ment should maintain entire indifference as to the hands 
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into which these lands fall; that, although this immedi- 
ately will lead to land monopoly, it ultimately will lead 
to small holdings and full use. As far as the government 
has indicated a policy, it is that land shall become the 
abode of householders. We wish to do whatever we can 
to prevent land monopoly. That is the theory of the 
Homestead law, always to limit the amount any one 
person can take up. In passing the Reclamation Act, 
units were decreed. Our land policy is to get families 
on to the land not as tenants in the European sense but 
as owners, identified with the soil. 

“This becomes a great social problem. In fifty years 
we are to have a nation of more than one hundred and 
fifty millions of people. Uncle Sam wants as many as 
possible of these to be tied to him by land interest and 
to be contributing to his wealth by actual productive- 
ness. The only real land problem is to retain for families 
the opportunity to get land and to keep these lands from 
corporations or those who wish to hold them for them- 
selves regardless of their contribution to the general 
welfare.” 


VYVHEN the Secretary of the Interior has problems 
such as this to solve it seems to the observer a 
stupid waste of time that he should be constantly inter- 
rupted by visitors and their personal needs. This is 
the conclusion the abashed layman reached the first day 
in Mr. Lane’s office. At the end of the week that opinion 
was very much modified. These visitors supply the 
Secretary with continental gossip. It is his constant 
sorting and cataloging of this gossip that gives the human 
side to Mr. Lane’s policies. It is this sense of proportion, 
a quick getting of the bird’s-eye view that comes only 
with the years that Young America needs. 

One morning a stout woman came into the Secretary’s 
office. Her face was the face of impassive grief. She 
did not smile as the Secretary greeted her. She did not 
take the chair he offered her. 

“Why,” she said in a toneless voice, “have you taken 
the roof from over my head?” 

The Secretary’s ordinarily inscrutable face showed 
surprise. But before he could speak his visitor re- 
peated, “Why are you taking the food from my chil- 
dren’s mouths?” 

“Madam!” exclaimed the Secretary, “you must not 
talk in this manner!” 

The woman’s toneless voice interrupted him. “Why,” 
she said, “have you taken the roof from over my head?” 

“Madam! You—” began Mr. Lane again. 

“Why are you taking the bread from my children’s 
mouths,” said the visitor. “Why are you depriving me 
of my chance to support my family?” 

The Secretary capitulated. “Madam,” he said, lead- 
ing her gently but firmly toward the door. “You shall 
keep your job. As long as I live or have influence, you 
shall keep your job. I shall recommend to my successor 
and to each succeeding successor that you have a life 
position!” 

The woman did not smile. The Secretary closed the 
door upon her and came back to his desk wiping his 
forehead, while his eyes twinkled. 

“TI can heed the voice of suffering humanity, as well 
as any one,” he said. “But this is the last time that I 
shall attempt the spoils system where a woman is con- 
cerned. This is my unalterable decision.” 

The Secretary signed documents and listened to 
callers for two hours after this incident and then in a 
moment’s lull, he said: 

“It was ludicrous yet it was tragic. This procession 
of women to my office, fighting for their jobs, is a terrible 
thing. A woman ought not to have to do such a thing. 
Yet here they are, untaught, utterly unprepared to take 
care of themselves, and their jobs held on the caprice 
of one man. We train our boys. But the way we give 
our daughters to life utterly untrained is appalling. We 
have lived two thousand years since Christ and yet we 
have not learned how to take care of our women. Two 
thousand years and we have a city like Washington, con- 
taining conditions like these. The thought of that 
woman haunts me.” 





(THE Secretary’s quality of human sympathy should 

be valuable to the Indian in the formulation of a 
policy for the Indian Bureau. Mr. Lane looks on this 
not only as an important bureau, but as the most inter- 
esting in many ways of all his departments. It is also 
the most difficult one for which to make an adequate 
policy. 

In commenting on Mr. Lane’s Indian policy one must 
take into consideration the extreme complexity of the 
Indian situation. All the questions that confront the 
Department of the Interior in general with regard to 
Public Domain appear in the Indian Department but 
in a highly complicated form. Indian lands in America 
are valued at half a billion dollars. They contain water- 
power sites, timber, coal and gas, oil, asphalt, and thou- 
sands of acres of rich tilling soil. The Indian lands must 
support the Indian. They ought to be safeguarded 
so that his children’s children may hold them. They 
are his. 

Now if there were no other conditions than these and 
the Indians, with their lands, were segregated so that only 
the white administrators could come in contact with them, 
that administration wouid be a tremendous undertaking. 
The Indian is not to be administered to the Indian’s 
satisfaction by the white. The white has the commer- 
cial type of mind. His theory of life, of government, of 
society is the theory of the trading mind. The Indian 
is inherently uncommercial. He has no sense of values 
as the white understands them. It is impossible, for 
example, to make an Indian understand that land is 
permanently salable; that it can stay sold. He thinks 
that it is as impossible to sell land as it is to sell air. He 
believes that land and all that pertains to it belongs to 
the tribe, but to the tribe only in trust for the unborn. 
His mind will not assimilate the white’s ideas of money 
measurements. 

This quality of the Indian mind would make the white 
administration of Indian affairs difficult if the Indian 
were segregated. But he is not segregated. Moreover, 
he has something that the white man wants. And the 
white will cease to try to get this, by fair means and 
foul, only when the Indian ceases to hold property. 


HE Indian office must stand as a buffer between the 
Indian, who can not understand, and the white, who 
is greedy. It is obvious that the work of the Indian Office 
calls for highly specialized training. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs receives a salary of $5,000 a year. His 
assistant, $3,500. No one else on the statutory roll of 
the Indian Office at Washington gets more than $2,250. 
The men who handle Indian affairs ought to have an 
intimate knowledge of the Indian mind. That alone 
requires years of difficult study. They ought to be 
skilled in the handling of large sums of money. They 
ought to have a far seeing humanity. They ought to 
understand land values and the developing of natural 
resources on the lands. They ought to have a clear 
knowledge of the obligation of the nation to the Indian, 
and sufficient intelligence to apply a broad and funda- 
mental policy to existing daily conditions. And they 
ought to be honest. 

No man, unless he happens to be a “Son of Martha,” 
is going to give these qualifications to the Indian Office 
at the salary offered. There are efficient men in the 
Indian service. But these are not in the majority. The 
Indian Office has long been a labyrinth of inefficiency and 
graft, whose intricacies it has been impossible for the 
competent man to disentangle in the short time allowed 
him in office. The system of Indian spoliation has 
extended from congressmen to the man who sells grocer- 
ies on the reservations. The problem of the Indian is 
the problem of finding the right policy and then of finding 
men to interpret that policy. 

This is Mr. Lane’s Indian policy: 

“The best hope that I see for the Indian is to allot 
his property to him as rapidly as possible. A portion of 
this property he should not be able to alienate so that it 
will remain to him and his children as a permanent in- 
surance against the greed of the whites and his own 
incompetence. The greatest service that we can do to 
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the Indian is to set him free, and the Indian Bureau 
should be a vanishing bureau. 

“‘We should have a permanent Commission of Inquiry 
into Indian matters. An examination should be made 
into Indian affairs and it should be most searching. I 
am satisfied that it will be easy to discover that a large 
number of wrongs have been done the Indian and that 
there are serious defects in our methods of handling them. 

“T am satisfied that there are tens of thousands of so- 
called Indians, whose property to a greater or less 
degree is under the control of this Bureau, who are as 
competent to attend to their own affairs as any man or 
woman of the white race. The mature, full-blood Indian 
who is without education or ability to care for his own 
affairs must remain a ward on our hands. The children 
of these Indians, however, should within a generation 
be a part of the American people, living outside of reser- 
vations and taking up the burdens of all other citizens. 
Their education should be such as to bring this about 
and end the Bureau.” 


[N a way all the problems of the Interior Department 

are human problems. But with the Indian problem 
more than all others it is essential that the Secretary 
put himself in the other man’s place, to see and feel with 
the eye and heart of an alien race. We owe a debt to 
the Indian that it is too late to pay. The best we can do 
is to show a tardy honesty toward the fragment that 
survives our commercialism. 

It is not easy to pay an old debt. It will not be alto- 
gether greed that will urge us toward ignoring the 
Indian’s rights. It will be difficult to urge Young Amer- 
ica to look backward long enough to recognize America’s 
obligation to the Indian. New ideals are too prone to 
make us forget old obligations. Here Mr. Lane’s leader- 
ship is valuable. New trails, cleared, but modified by 
old traditions, is his motto: 

“Yet, with all our searchings and our probings,” he 
said, “who knows more of the human heart to-day than 
the old Psalmist? And what is the problem of govern- 
ment but one of human nature? 

““We may not follow the supreme tradition of the race 
to create a newer, sweeter world, unless we give heed to 
its complementary tradition that man’s experience cau- 
tions him to make a new trail with care. He must curb 
courage with common sense. 

“Let me illustrate by a description of one of our 
western railroads. When you or I look upon that 
stretch of steel we wonder at the daring of its builders. 
They were great men who boldly built that railroad, 
great in imagination, greater in deeds; for they were men 
so great that they did not build a line that was without 
tradition. The route that they followed was built by the 
buffalo and the elk, ten thousand years ago. The bear 
and the deer followed it generation after generation, and 
after them came the trapper and then the pioneer. It 
was already a trail when the railroad engineers came with 
transit and chain. The track was laid up beside the 
stream and along the ridge. But there was no thought 
of following the old trail down into the cafion. There 
the spirit of the new age broke through tradition. The 
cafion was leaped and the mountain heart was pierced 
that man might have a swifter and safer way to the 
Land of Heart’s Desire.” 


WE put a tremendous responsibility on the man who 

is made Secretary of the Interior. His is the 
most heavily loaded office in the Cabinet. Beside the 
great bureaus already mentioned, the Secretary has 
charge of the National Parks, which comprise over 
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4,500,000 acres of land which Congress has from time 
to time set aside as national play-grounds. But Con- 
gress has at the same time made no adequate provision 
for their administration. Congress makes separate appro- 
priations for the care of each of the parks. The rest is 
up to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Geological Survey with its annual expenditure 
of a million and a half of dollars, its work of inestimable 
value to the public domain, also its inadequate rented 
quarters, belongs to the Department of the Interior. 

The Pension Office with its appropriation for 1913 of 
$164,500,000 and the Patent Office are in Mr. Lane’s 
Department. The Bureau of Education, American 
Antiquities, Superintendent of Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds, Government Hospital for the Insane, Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Howard University, and the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb are in Mr. Lane’s care. 
If each department were not of itself so important the 
grouping of their direction in the hands of one man would 
be laughable. As a matter of fact such a conglomera- 
tion of businesses under one head is stupid and unfair. 

No department of government is criticized more than 
that of the Secretary of the Interior, nor is there any 
department of which we know less. One can not sit in 
Mr. Lane’s office for any length of time and not realize 
how hard it is for a man in the Secretary’s position to get 
his ideas across to the public, the people in whom he is hon- 
estly interested. The little is too little to say, the much, 
too much. Every statement and act must pass through 
many hands before the report of it reaches the man at 
the cross-roads or the shoe-machine, or Young America. 

In the heavy stress of the Department’s work mistakes 
must be made, and it is usually the one foolish appoint- 
ment or decision that reaches the public and not the 
ten wise ones. 

It gives one a renewed sense of the permanent right- 
ness of human endeavor when one discovers that men 
with Mr. Lane’s ideals of public service are not isolated 
phenomena, but that he typifies a breed; new to Amer- 
ican politics, indeed, but a breed that always has lived 
and always will, simply because it is human. One sus- 
pects that Mr. Lane is himself one of those “Sons of 
Martha” for whom he searches so diligently! 


‘The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have inherited 
that good part; 

But the Sons of Martha favor their mother of the careful 
soul and the troubled heart; 

And because she lost her temper once and because she 
was rude to the Lord, her Guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons world without end, 
reprieve, or rest. 


“It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and cush- 
ion the shock, 

It is their care that the gear engages, it is their care 
that the switches lock, 

It is their care that the wheels run truly, it is their care to 
embark and entrain, 

Tally, transport, and deliver duly the Sons of Mary by 
land and main. 


“Lift ye the stone or cleave the wood to make a path 
more fair or flat, 
It is black already with blood some Son of Martha 

spilled for that! 

Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not as an altar to 
any creed, 

But simple service, simply given, to their own kind, in 
their common need.” 


Lo! 




















































































CATS 


By Stuart DAvIs 


The Davis cartoon for next week will be 
“HAY-FEVER”’ 
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Too Many Theaters 


LONG Broadway they still have 
A their heads together discussing 
the “Great Mystery.” Managers 
are concerned over it, playwrights are 
in despair about it, actors are dismayed 
at it, and even the mere theater-goer 
pauses in wonder to consider it. They 
are all draped at half-mast, as it were, 
because more than seventy-five plays 
failed last season—the most disastrous 
for the producer in the history of the 
American stage. 

Broadway is the place where they pro- 
fess to tell you the “inside”’ of all affairs 
theatrical. Consequently, every one who 
summers on this most advertised of re- 
sorts has an explanation for which he 
exhibit; a touching personal fondness. 
One prattles earnestly of automobiles. 
Another solemnly declares that the press- 
agent has combined with the magazines 
to destroy the illusion of the stage. A 
third, rubbing a blue and stubby chin, 
opines that the playwrights and _ per- 
formers of to-day are incompetent second- 
raters—‘Not what they were, my boy, 
when Augustin Daly ” and so 
on. But most are content with the 
Broadway catch-phrase, “It’s a gamble, 
anyway.” Wall Street and the Chinese 
Six Companies are no quicker to blame 
everything that goes wrong on the Joss 
of Luck. 

But, amid all this explanation which 
doesn’t explain, it seems strange that so 
few should have discerned the real condi- 
tion influencing the destinies of the drama. 
Some of the shrewder managers, indeed, 
assert that there are too many theaters, 
and that is very true. But even they 
do not seem to realize, or do not care to 
admit, just what this signifies. 

As a matter of fact, the drama, which 
has not been in the hands of the dram- 
atist since Shakespeare controlled the 
doughty old Blackfriars Company, has 
in the last three or four years passed from 
the hands of the booking-agent into those 
of the real-estate man and the speculator 
in leases. 


[THEATRICAL enterprise is now as 
diffuse as it was concentrated in 
the days of the trust. The pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme. And 
just because that iron centralization which 
the Syndicate enforced no longer exists, 
few people appreciate what a profound 
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By RALPH E. RENAUD 


and significant change the theater in 
New York is undergoing, what important 
modifications it is causing in the drama 
itself, or what a pronounced effect it 
has upon the intellectual life of the entire 
United States. 

The first thing that strikes one in look- 
ing over the situation is the amazing 
number of theaters in New York. As the 
Fire Department is compelled by law to 
keep a fireman in every place operating 
under a theatrical license, their figures 
may be accepted as accurate. Accord- 
ing to their list there are one hundred and 
twenty-eight theaters in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Excluding a few, like Car- 
negie Hall and Madison Square Garden, 
which are not properly playhouses, the 
number drops to one hundred and twenty- 
one. Of these forty-four are producing- 
houses and the rest either vaudeville or 
devoted to a combination of vaudeville 
and moving pictures. 

But in order to understand the problem 
it is necessary to consider the moving- 
picture-houses. The Fire Department 
also keeps track of these, but as many of 
them are mushroom growths, springing 
up and wilting within a week, it is im- 
possible to state their exact number. 
It is estimated, however, that there are 
about nine hundred places in Greater 
New York devoted exclusively to the 
exhibition of films. 

When you take paper and pencil to 
figure the seating capacity, the results 
are so staggering that you rub your eyes 
and go over your arithmetic half-a-dozen 
times—as I did. There are 160,741 seats 
in those one hundred. and twenty-one 
theaters, and a fair average for each 
interior picture-house would be two 
hundred and fifty. To avoid all sus- 
picion of padding our figures let us assume 
that every theater in New York closes 
after a season of forty weeks, or three 
hundred and twenty performances. For 
the sake of reaching a result apply the 
same season to the picture-houses, though 
fifty per cent of them remain open in the 
summer and many of those that close 
are replaced by open-air arenas. It is 
also fair to assume at least two perform- 
ances a day for the film theater. On 
that basis, then, the yearly capacity of 
the New York theaters is 51,436,120 and 
of the moving-picture houses 108,000,000 
—a stupendous total of 159,436,000! 


Note that the figures for the “movies” 
are strictly conservative. Daniel Froh- 
man, in a recently published statement, 
estimated the actual daily attendance 
at moving pictures in New York to be 
500,000, which would make a year’s 
total of 154,000,000 attendance at the 
picture-houses alone. Obviously, this 
is an exaggeration. One may be very 
sure that one tenth of the population is 
not attending moving pictures every week 
day in the year, and neither the theaters 
nor the picture-houses sell anywhere near 
their capacity except on Saturday nights. 
But one may be equally sure, on the other 
hand; that the metropolis could in the 
course of a year seat the entire population 
of the United States in its various thea- 
ters and then accommodate every man, 
woman and child in Japan—all without 
hanging out the “S. R. -O.” sign! On 
the face of it, such a capacity is beyond 
the requirement of any city in the 
world. 


OW let us examine the rate of in- 
crease in producing-houses. Thea- 
ters, like any other manufactured commod- 
ity, are supposed to respond to the law of 
supply and demand. So it will be neces- 
sary to consider the demand. In this 
connection it must be understood that the 
forty-four producing-houses (the so-called 
first-class theaters) do not merely compete 
among themselves. Every vaudeville 
theater is a direct and lively competitor 
of the best house in town and none of 
the managers, contemplating his empty 
galleries, is inclined to sneer at the compe- 
tition of the picture-houses. Indeed, 
the automobiles drawn up in front of 
many of these explain vacancies even on 
the ground floor of the better playhouses. 
It will be well to remember, then, that 
film theaters are opening at the rate of 
about 100 a year and that vaudeville 
theaters’ are rapidly dotting every street 
corner in certain localities. 

A few years ago the opening of a new 
theater was considered something of an 
event in New York. People put on 
their best bibs and tuckers to see it. 
The rate was one, or at most, two a year. 
But in the season of 1911-12 four first- 
class theaters were erected. Last year 
the list was increased by eight. They 
are: The Children’s, the Forty-eighth 
Street, the Princess, the Longacre, 
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the Eltinge, the Cort, the Forty-fourth 
Street Roof, the Palace. 

The Palace, though a vaudeville house, 
plays to $2, and so belongs among the 
first-class theaters. It brings the com- 
plete list to forty-four. 


ONDON, which is as large as New 

York and Chicago combined, has but 
thirty producing-theaters. And what is 
still more significant, London thinks 
it has enough—at least no one dreams 
of building any more for a while. How- 
ever, this may be merely British con- 
servatism! 

In New York, on the contrary, there 
seem to be persons who imagine the city 
is ill supplied with theaters. At any 
rate, the building activity continues 
unabated. From all indications there 
is an excellent prospect that next year 
will break the record. 

At present, among first-class theaters, 
the Ames and the Shubert are almost 
completed. The Thirty-seventh Street, 
for which the foundation is already exca- 
vated, has been abandoned for lack of a 
tenant, according to the latest report. A 
production-house will be started at once 
on the west side of the Candler Building, 
on Forty-second Street, on a block where 
there are now eight theaters. Besides 
these there is Oscar Hammerstein’s new 
opera house on Lexington Avenue. 

A theater is building on Twenty-third 
Street and Sixth Avenue. A_ theater 
is building at Forty-seventh and Broad- 
way (the Strand). Plans have been 
filed for a theatér at Crotona Parkway 
and Elsmere Place. In the Bronx the 
Royal and the Bronx Opera House are 
projected. And on upper Broadway, 
within twenty-seven blocks, the following 
sites have been offered to producing-man- 
agers with the, assurance that theaters 
were to be erected thereon: southwest 
corner . Eightieth Street, northwest cor- 
ner Eighty-fourth Street, southeast cor- 
ner Nintieth Street, southwest corner 
Ninety-fifth Street (Vincent Astor’s thea- 
ter), Broadway near Ninety-seventh 
Street (next to the Riverside Theater), 
southeast corner One Hundred and Third 
Street, southeast corner One Hundred 
and Seventh Street, west side of Broad- 
way between Ninety-fourth and Ninety- 
fifth Streets. 

Probably some of these theaters will 
not be built. On the other hand, as there 
is no means of determining the plans of 
individuals before they become a matter 
of record, I do not pretend to have offered 
a complete list of projected theaters. 
However, the nineteen mentioned above 
would suggest that the market for thea- 
ters could hardly be described as torpid. 


Bet why, if the demand has already 

been met—why, if there are already 
enough theaters, do they keep on build- 
ing more? Ah, that query prods the 
quick of the whole matter! As the pro- 
moter is undoubtedly the most potent 
influence in the present building activity, 
his point of view will throw considerable 
light on the question. 

Building a first-class theater calls for 
an investment of approximately $450,000 
—$300,000 for the land and $150,000 for 
the structure. The gross rent runs about 
$45,000, which means a profit on the 
investment of $15,000 a year, increasing 
as the interest on the mortgages and loans 
subsides. 

In order to get the same rent from a 
loft building a structure costing $350,000 
would be required. It is to be presumed 
that the land will increase in value in 


twenty years, necessitating a more re- 
munerative building. Now a theater 
which originally cost only $150,000 can 
be torn down, but an owner will hesitate 
a long time before he orders $350,000 to 
the junk pile. Moreover, as a capitalist 
often owns lots adjoining that on which 
he plans to build, the effect on these of the 
structure he erects is of considerable 
interest to him. A theater with its 
thronging crowds enhances the value of 
adjoining business properties as nothing 
else will. A specific instance of this is 
to be found in a small candy store next 
to the New Amsterdam Theater on Forty- 
second Street. Nine years ago, when 
there were but three theaters in the 
vicinity, this was leased for $2,500. To- 
day, when there are eight theaters in 
the same block, the lessee pays $4,500. 
The owner of a theater in the heart of the 
play-going district informs me that a 
church property across the street from his 
house was in the market ten years ago for 
$225,000, while last year the price had risen 
to $480,000. 


OPULATION is also a favorite topic 
with the promoter. Within a radius 
of fifteen miles of Times Square, says he, 
there are 7,000,000 who come to Man- 
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This area, which is a little over half a mile 
long and a little under a third of a 
mile wide, contains forty theaters 





hattan when they want to see “a good 
show.” In addition there is the city’s 
300,000 floating population, mostly com- 
posed of pleasure-seeking “‘show shop- 
pers.” Besides this there is the normal 
increase in the population of 140,000 a 
year. This looks like fairly fertile ground 
to the man with a Broadway theater of 
only 1,000 capacity. 

Then, of course, there is the argument 
of the tremendous returns assured by a 
success. Certainly two and two some- 
times seem to make forty in the theatri- 
cal game. “The Spring Maid” is a 
typical case. According to Mark A. 


Luescher, that dainty operetta coined 
$160,000 for the theater during its run 
at the Liberty and half as much for the 
producers (their expenses being heavier). 
That totals $240,000—almost enough to 
buy a theater outright, lock, stock, and 
The combined net profits 


box-office! 





of “Peg o’ My Heart” would have been 
sufficient to pay for the new Cort Theater 
if John Cort had produced the comedy. 
“Within the Law,” with its phenomenal 
metropolitan success and its six com- 
panies on the road this year, will pay for 
the new Eltinge Theater and leave a 
handsome margin. And yet there are 
managers who remember the time when 
banks looked on theaters as much the 
same sort of security as livery stables! 


y;VERYBODY knows that against 
these golden dreams of the producer 
are to be set black nightmares of ruin. 
Charles Frohman once said that any man 
who stuck to producing would die broke. 
But, asserts the promoter,. that need not 
worry the lessee of a theater. In New 
York the house gets fifty per cent of the 
gross proceeds of a show and the play is 
considered a failure unless it brings in 
$5,000 a week. However, the rent is only 
$1,000 a week, and operating expenses 
do not amount to more than another 
$1,000. Suppose a play is such a calam- 
itous failure that it closes after eight 
performances. Though the producer 
may lose an investment in scenery and 
costumes equal to the annual rental of 
the theater, the lessee can not lose more 
than $2,000 and has forty more chances 
to recoup during the season—one chance 
a week. Then there is always the over- 
flow from the successes on Saturday night, 
which often provides capacity attendance 
for a show that during the rest of the week 
is in the same condition as the proverbial 
church mouse. Indeed, hints the pro- 
moter, even failures may tide things over 
to a better day. The Harris Theater, 
previous to the advent of “The Master 
Mind,” housed twelve consecutive offer- 
ings in reduced circumstances, yet re- 
mained open and presumably paid the 
rent. 

Naturally, this is the rosy side of 
theater-operating. But so fully has it 
been accepted in New York that any one 
who will put up a year’s rent can find 
somebody to put up a theater for him. 
The statement seems absurd, but it can 
be verified in the office of any producing- 
manager. The promoter, or go-between, 
kindly attends to everything from the 
finances to the finishing touches. He 
gets his commission and gets out. If the 
lessee “quits broke” at the end of a year 
the owner takes his chance of interesting 
some one else. There is always a new 
producer willing to gamble on the lucky 
hit. 

The theatrical situation in the metrop- 
olis is being rapidly reduced to a real- 
estate scramble of capitalists speculating 
in theaters and managers speculating in 
leases. And let it be understood that 
it is not so much the theatrical men who 
are seeking to achieve new theaters as 
it is the real-estate men who are seeking 
to thrust theaters upon them. This 
spring a beaming real-estate operator 
rushed into a manager’s office and preudly 
announced that he had secured the north- 
west corner of Broadway and a certain 
cross street for a theater that would “ pack 
em in.” He was guided gently but firm- 
ly to the door. Within an hour another 
operator popped in with the glad tidings 
that he was going to put up a theater im- 
mediately on the southwest corner of 
the same intersection. Neither had heard 
of the other’s brilliantly original plan. 


HE ideal arrangement, of course, is 
where a producer of plays, requiring 

a workshop, conceives the idea of erecting 
a theater and either puts in his own money 
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or interests friendly capital. It is per- 
fectly safe to assume that none of the 
eight theaters opened last year (with 
possibly one exception) was erected on 
that basis. It isn’t necessary. The 
real-estate man is right at the manager’s 
elbow, poking theaters under his nose. 
And though some contrive to resist the 
lure, it is a very tempting proposition for 
a producer to have his name carved over 
the door of his own playhouse with nice 
pieces in the papers about Mr. So-and- 
so’s growing prominence on Broadway. 

To show the extent of this inflation I 
may state that I saw two hundred letters 
on file at the United Booking Offices, all 
containing offers from real-estate men to 
lease or build theaters. The two letters 
from operators to B. F. Keith herewith 
reproduced are typical of the rest and 
clearly illustrate the speculative aspect 
of the matter. Every producer I have 
seen has been offered the Thirty-seventh 
Street Theater; the proposition as writ- 
ten out by the agent for Messrs. Werba 
and Luescher is given here. This firm, 
by the way, received fifty separate offers 
to build theaters for them after the pros- 
perity of “The Spring Maid” had been 
established. Sol Bloom, one of the most 
energetic and efficient of the promoters, 
frankly stated that he had no tenant for 
the new theater he is putting up on Forty- 
second Street, but asserted that his play- 
house would be so attractive he would 
have no difficulty in securing one. Arthur 
Hopkins says that he has been offered the 
leases of several theaters even in the short 
time since he produced “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl.” 

Yet, when Werba and Luescher reject 
all the fifty proposals they receive, and 
Henry W. Savage, one of the biggest of 
the producers, steadfastly refuses to 
have a theater in New York, there must 
be some argument on the other side. 
There is. There are now in New York 
ten legitimate production-houses either 
closed or turned over to stock or the 
“movies.” They are: The Academy of 
Music, Daly’s, the Berkeley, the New 
York, the Garden, the Park, the Bijou, 
the Broadway, the Herald Square, 
Wallack’s. 

Some of these, it is true, are old, dilapi- 
dated, and off the highroad. But none is 
as old as the Drury Lane Theater in 
London, which was considered good 
enough this year for the farewell season of 
Forbes-Robertson. And not all of them 
are ancient relics; several are strictly 
modern and exceptionally favored by 
location. It is to be observed, also, that 
the last five on the list dropped out of 
the running only this year, though eight 
new production-houses were opened. 
All of them struggled along against odds, 
only to be eventually closed or invaded 
by the film-operator. Those that have 
become picture-houses, of course, still 
furnish a certain amount of competition 
for their former peers. 

These are extreme cases. Usually 
if a theater encounters stormy weather 
the public hears nothing about it, for it 
is a cardinal principle in stageland to 
advertise only the silver lining. Thea- 
ters and apartment-houses do not go 
into the hands of receivers; they merely 
pass from one lessee to another. There 
is an item in the papers, “The Pegasus 
Playhouse will be run next season under 
the management of A. Newcomer,” and 
that is all. Theatrical leases of the better 


sort will not be peddled about at a reduc- 
tion, for no matter how lean the past has 
been, with a new season all the production- 
houses start with a fairly even chance. 


But it would be an easy matter to name 
several theaters which passed through 
parlous times in the last twelvemonth. 
One of the newest changed hands within 
a month after it opened. 


HUS far all this discussion of the 

building mania has applied to the 
theater regarded as a business. Before 
going on to inquire into the matter in its 
relation to the art of the theater, it may 
be as well to admit that even an over- 
production of playhouses has certain 
advantages. Here and there are mana- 
gers who claim there are not too many 
theaters. Among them is Arthur Hop- 
kins, interesting as a young producer 
who made a success of his first big Broad- 
way venture. ‘What chance,” he asks, 
“would a person named Hopkins have 
had several years ago to get into the 
Hudson Theater? One case like “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl’ is bound to bring 
others into the field.” But his compari- 
son with the past makes his statement 
merely relative. Certainly nothing 
worse could exist than conditions in the 
day of the Syndicate, when terms exces- 
sive enough to amount to extortion were 
exacted of the outside producer. It is 
true, however, that an excess of theaters 
does tend to make new producers (and 
break them), to curtail the life of poor 
plays forced in New York with a view to 
rewards on the road, and in an indirect 
way to prevent the shipment of inade- 
quste companies into “the provinces,” 
as theatrical folk are beginning to call 
everything that lies beyond the Five 
Boroughs. 

But it is quite necessary to draw the 
distinction between enough and too many. 
Up to a certain point theater-building is 
a good thing for everybody concerned: 
for the lessee, the producer (these two 
being generally one and the same), the 
owner, the actor, the playwright, and the 
public. Continue to build and condi- 
tions become bad for the producer, the 
playwright, the public, and _ possibly 
the actor. Go beyond that point and 
the producer, the playwright, and the 
actor are all at sea; the public is robbed 
of much of its choicest entertainment; 
and even the owner and lessee begin to 
pay the piper. New York is plunging 
toward this last turn. 


- the public were not affected it would 
not care how much speculation were 
going on—whether there were fifty thea- 
ters or five hundred in Manhattan. 
But the public is directly affected. An 
unhealthy activity in the building of 
theaters in New York makes a distinct 
difference in the quality and kind of 
drama purveyed all over the United States. 

An exception should be made of the 
so-called “big” successes—entertain- 
ments of last season’s crop like “The 
Whip,” “The Lady and the Slipper,” 
“Within the Law,” and “Peg o’ My 
Heart.” If there had been a theater on 
every street corner in the city it would 
have made no difference in the success 
of these shows. Indeed, the excessive 
number of theaters doubtless made busi- 
ness for plays of this type, as the ticket 
agencies “center” on them for the sake 
of maintaining the speculator’s rake-off. 
This naturally withdraws patronage from 
less favored offerings. 

It is the play of special appeal, the 
play of moderate success, and the play 
which does not happen to square with the 
distinctive taste of New York which 
suffer. This is largely due to the splitting 
up of patronage. No theater has a clien- 


tele any more, not even the Little Theater 
with its tiny auditorium. Stars are losing 
their loyal supporters. Mrs. Fiske used 
to say she had about a ten weeks’ follow- 
ing in New York. She can not be sure of 
that under present conditions. Diffuse- 
ness is the order of the day—except at 
the ticket agencies. There used to be a 
special public for the play of limited ap- 
peal, which may mean the play of unlim- 
ited stimulus. Now they are circumfused 
in half-a-dozen directions. Indeed, though 
the critical faculty is developing among 
theater-goers and the play of modest 
charms might under ordinary circum- 
stances win its meed of appreciation, 
the well-known “intellectual public” is 
largely lost in the shuffle. 


—— plays of the past season 
materially affected by the scattering 
of patronage were “The Yellow Jacket,” 
“Rutherford and Son,” and Annie Rus- 
sell’s revivals of classic comedies (“‘farces 
by dead authors,” as Pinero calls them). 
“The Yellow Jacket”? was wholly un- 
precedented on our stage and called for 
an unusual quality of imagination on the 
part of its audiences. The critics recog- 
nized its worth at once and it was given 
the benefit of extensive and clever adver- 
tisement. But it battled vainly against 
the tide. Other houses attracted just 
enough patronage of the sort that would 
have relished its quaintness to make the 
difference between an artistic and a finan- 
cial triumph. 


| pierand has already been said to 

indicate in a general way what effect 
all this has on the country at large. New 
York is, and for a long time will continue 
to remain, the producing-center of the 
United States. It has always purveyed 
dramatic entertainment to the rest of the 
nation, but formerly the partialities of 
the rest of the nation used to be considered 
a little. Now very few productions go 
out that are not stamped “‘O, K., N. Y.” 
What New York: doesn’t happen to care 
for, remains in the city for a quiet little 
burial near Forty-second Street. 

This is a good thing or not, according 
to the esteem in which you hold the 
critical acumen of the metropolis. Some 
people believe that in spite of the mag- 
nificent support it gives many fine plays, 
New York often exercises a suppressive 
influence on much that is best in the 
drama. 


|S gitar sens this is largely due to 
conditions for which New York in 
the mass isn’t in the least responsible. 
It does seem odd, though, that just at the 
time when the Shuberts and the Syndicate 
have found it necessary to come together 
in agreement to close theaters all over 
the United States, the speculative theater- 
building craze should be at its height in 
Manhattan. 

Here is what Lee Shubert, the quick 
yet quiet “little brown man” of the 
theater, who knows the business end of it 
backward, has to say about the situation: 

“There was just too much property 
lying around loose and the owners didn’t 
know what to do with it—that’s all. 
But all this building makes it bad—bad 
for everybody. 

‘Everybody knows, or rather, any- 
body ought to know, there’s going to be 
a big crash if this building doesn’t stop!” 

And the Shuberts, with their eighteen 
theaters in Greater New York, are com- 
monly credited with being the most 
successful real-estate operators in the 
business. 








JACK’S 


By WALLACE MORGAN 


The Morgan cartoon for neat week will be 
“SUNDAY IN THE PARK” 








TRAGEDY 





How It Feels to Act It 


T may appear paradoxical that a 
work or series of works demanding 
the greatest concentration and men- 

tally exhausting study should be joyous 
and enlivening, but many of the Greek 
plays seem to me to be not academic but 
on the contrary simple, human, and most 
of all splendidly flawless drama. I am 
not a propagandist, and, whatever I may 
say or think of the plays of Euripides, 
Aschylus, or Sophocles as offerings for 
the modern theater, I shall go only so 
far in my statements regarding them as 
can be and has been actually demon- 
strated. I do believe they should be 
more often acted, that they have been too 
long on the book-shelves, and for too 
long a time the object of suspicious venom 
in the sophomore and the freshman. 

Too long have they been left in the 
clutch of some of the venerable, if not 
venerated, ones who will not have the 
plays disturbed by modern actors, and 
will only have them done, if at all, as 
closely to the original mode of presenta- 
tion as possible. That would, of course, 
mean no women, and if consistently fol- 
lowed, lead to the cothurnus and mask 
and other ancient accessories, which, 
while they might be of interest as ar- 
chaeological curiosities, could hardly be 
relied upon to make a general appeal. I 
have found that a reverence for the text 
and a beautiful yet austere mounting and 
presentation preserved fully the quality 
and character of at least one Greek play, 
Antigone, and brought it within the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of several 
thousands of modern Americans. I can 
not believe that I put too fine a point 
upon it, when I say that this performance 
held these people for over two hours in 
the deepest interest, and this is more 
than can be said of many of our modern 
successes. It is too early to say what 
Electra will do in the same theater, but I 
am more than confident as to the effect 
and result. 
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By MARGARET ANGLIN 


EINHARDT, in Berlin, worked won- 
ders with Gdipus Rex; light and 
shade played in constant sympathy with 
the varying moods of the principal char- 
acters; the people of the mob stood, not 
still and intoning, but, in volume, move- 
ment, and in gesture, terribly real, a 
vast mass of living, starving people. 
They were not merely actors obeying an 
inflexible tradition, or formally reciting 
the reading matter of hardly accessible 
text-books. 

This production should be seen in New 
York, in English of course, with some 
great artist, say Otis Skinner, in Madison 
Square Garden, or some place which 
offers capacities for reconstruction along 
the lines of the theater of Dionysius. 
New York is unfortunate in not possess- 
ing a climate which insures us against 
meteorological disaster, so we must lose 
the open sky. It is my hope to accom- 
plish, even soon, a festival of Greek plays, 
with this as one of the important offerings. 


HE experience of playing in that 
wonderful theater in California is, 
I believe, the greatest mental intoxicant 
that an actor can feel. For myself— 
and I have played many parts—I have 
never known anything to equal the thrill 
of the performance at Berkeley three 
years ago. Nature, always kind in the 
wonderful, golden West, was prodigal 
that night. The air was so still and so 
heavy with perfume, and the stars so 
bright, and so near the earth, with one 
radiant planet hanging just above the 
altar, that it was no great task to span 
the centuries and believe oneself beneath 
Attic skies; or to feel in the harsh decrees 
of Creon, the pure protests of Antigone, 
or the fiery resentment of Hzemon, very 
present realities, and this same exalta- 
tion (I don’t know how else to name it) 
seemed to seize the whole company. 
Their spirit was remarkable. 
So untiringly had the whole per- 


formance been rehearsed, the “two-and- 
two-make-four” part of it entirely disap- 
peared, the usual “‘first-night”’ hysteri- 
cal excitement was utterly absent, and in 
its place came an extraordinary calm 
which seemed almost religious. When it 
was all over, I believe I was happier than 
I had ever been before in my work. 

As I watched the vast audience filing 
out, I felt that if failure had met us in- 
stead of success (and the success was 
great), I would do it again, for it would 
always seem better to fail trying for sucl: 
a goal that to succeed aiming at some 
lesser one. 


AS I have before protested, I am not a 
propagandist, though to be one in 
its best intention is no mean thing; but 
to play Greek plays on an ambitious 
scale involves much, if not of opposition, 
yet of lack of ready understanding. For 
that reason I feel that to do them almost 
places one in the propaganda ranks, al- 
though I know that it has so far proved 
profitable. Commerce and Art must at 
times be introduced to each _ other, 
though we are given to believe that visit- 
ing cards are rarely left willingly in the 
empyrean halls of Art by Commerce. 
Perhaps, one may not yet make of 
Sophocies a weekly offering, but it will 
not be so long a time before this is pos- 
sible and demonstrable. It is all a ques- 
tion of doing these plays in a simple, ef- 
fective, and beautiful manner. Where 
the strophe and antistrophe become te- 
dious to the modern ear, have them partly 
sung, partly spoken. Have the parts acted 
with fervor and understanding, have the 
action suit the word—not the word alone, 
devoid of action, because we are told that 
the restrictions of the Athenian stage pro- 
hibited aught but stately striding. Did 
they? In short, treat them as great and 
wonderful poetic dramas, but always 
dramas, despite their poetic dress, and 
then do the best you can with the drama. 





























MARGARET ANGLIN IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


This represents Miss Anglin in “ Antigone.” 


The picture on the opposite page shows Miss Anglin rehearsing, and shows the size 
of the theater in California that was crowded by “ Antigone” and is probably about to be crowded again by “ Electra” 
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Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“RIGHT WING”) 





C. C. Rumsey, one of the star members 
of the Cooperstown Four, as tt 
played at Narragansett 


Y the time arrangements have been 
B completed for the next international 

polo match—and England will 
never abandon the quest of one of the 
trophies dearest to the English heart— 
it may be decided definitely that the fa- 
mous “Big Four” of Meadow Brook will 
not again take the field. A year ago 
that contingency excited consternation, 
and would have done so in any previous 
year. With other followers of polo I 
believed last June that only Captain Whit- 
ney, Devereux Milburn, and the Water- 
burys could save the cup. I think the 
result of the matches proved it. At that 
time, too, the statement that outside of 
the Meadow Brook four and the two 
slashing substitutes, Stevenson and Stod- 
dard, there was not the making of a real 
cup-defending team in sight was hardly 
to be challenged. 

No man could have foreseen, however, 
the effect the internationals were to have 
on the work of the men of what might 
be called a second string, and who keep 
up the game after the great matches are 
over. However, after getting a glimpse 
of the recent play at Narragansett Pier, 
I am prepared to make the flat confes- 
sion of faith that any English team that 
beats a team made up of this so-called 
second string will have accomplished the 
improbable, provided, of course, the men 
who bore the brunt of the brilliant games 
at Narragansett make even reasonable 
improvement on their present form. 


bigest Cooperstown four alone—as it 
played at Narragansett, made up 
of S. von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, C. P. 
Beadleston, and Malcolm Stevenson—I 
believe would have given a picked Eng- 
lish team all it could handle despite the 
discrepancy in present rating; and there 
are other players, notably J. B. Thomas, 
Morgan Belmont, Rene Lamontagne, 
and E. D. Morgan, Jr., who are improv- 
ing so fast that there will soon be a change 
in the handicaps or trouble for the very 
first flight of American players. 

A great deal of this improvement 
has, of course, been individual, but after 
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Polo Prospects 


all the keynote of the stirring play at 
Narragansett was the plainly evident 
tendency to build up great fours, just as 
Meadow Brook has been doing for so 
many years. So, in a short time I be- 
lieve that not only will the so-called sec- 
ond string work up within striking dis- 
tance of the best in England, but will 
produce more than one four capable of 
defending acup. This may be accounted 
far from a conservative view, and based 
too much on very recent matches, but 
the team improvement has gone so deep 
into the roots of American polo, and the 
individual improvement has been so much 
along the lines of the wonderful hitting 
that we saw in the last two interna- 
tional matches, that I can not believe 
otherwise than that the American game 
is rapidly finding a rock foundation. 

We have already proved to the world 
that, so far as our methods were concerned, 
we were right. We have not yet proved 
that those methods can be carried on, 
not by a half dozen players, but by a 
score; and it remains for the next in- 
ternational match to sink this thing 
home, not alone to the invader, but to 
our own people. 


LL that America needs now, I think, 

is enough play, and enough play as 
teams that are working out their type of 
game. The rest is safe. It would seem, 
however, that Point Judith had had its 
share of. the championships, and that at 
least one of these really national events 
might well go to the West for a change— 
to the West, where such events are needed. 
The astonishingly good play of the 
Army four, and the way they improved 
under fire, was the last proof needed of 
the value of encouraging the game in 
the service, and looking some day to 
Uncle Sam for an internationalist or two. 
Fort Riley and Fort Sam Houston are 
a long distance from Narragansett, and it 
would seem as if the soldiers had ac- 
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quitted themselves well enough to war- 
rant the holding of a championship in a 
spot more accessible to them. 

It has been said that polo is a “rich 
man’s game.” In a way this is true 
enough. But when it possesses the inter- 
national atmosphere that has surrounded 
it in recent years it becomes everybody’s 
game, and what is more natural than 
that Army officers should some day be 
called upon to defend a cup that is no 
longer a mere club trophy? Then the 
man in the street will feel that there are 
men on the field who in a way represent 
the mass of good sportsmen who for one 
reason or another can not build up their 
own bulwark of defense. However, the 
game was never in a healthier condition, 
even in the matter of financing the next 
defense of the cup, and while there is yet 
time there should be opportunity to wit- 
ness all over the country the class of play 
that has been on tap at Narragansett. 

The sporting public owes a debt to 
Meadow Brook, of course, but it will not 
be long, I think, before the burden of 
defense will have been passed on to hands 
almost equally capable even now, and 
some day perhaps to be quite as great 
and quite as bewildering to the invader. 


HE long-expected has happened 
again. The world’s record for throw- 

ing a piece of wire attached to a leaden 
ball of a certain weight has again been 
broken. The event is called “throwing 
the hammer,” and is familiar to most of 
us, although occasionally the contestants 
have to adjourn to a vacant lot to com- 
pete. At the intercollegiates this year 
special pains were taken to prevent injury 
to the spectators, which, however, has 
nothing to do with the foolishness of 
the event. There is no sense in the event, 
and never has been, to my way of think- 
ing. Perhaps some day the college 


men, at least, will have the courage to 
drop it. 





Rene Lamontagne, whose recent dashing play forecasts 
trouble for the first flight of American contestants 





When the Bases Are Full 


How the Great Pitchers of the Big Leagues Cope with an 


Emergency—Speed is What They Consider the Chief Asset 
By ERIC HAROLD PALMER 


HERE was once a baseball “fan” 

of the thirty-third degree who 

dreamed that he had become a 

great pitcher. Most young Americans 

entertain that notion at one time or an- 

other in their lives, but this particular 
individual just imagined it. 

Everything had gone along swim- 
mingly until one day he was ordered to 
twirl against the Detroit Tigers. The first 
man reached first on an error, the next 
chap singled, and then old “Wahoo 
Sam” Crawford waited for a base on 
balls—as if that demon slugger even 
lingers for a gift, except in dreams. No- 
body out and Ty Cobb up! 

“Then what did you do in your 
dream?” asked a friend. 

“TI resigned on the spot,” responded 
the “fan.” “It was a wonder I did not 
take to drink.” 

Three men on bases and a safe wallop 
almost certain to win the game—there 
is a problem that a hundred big-league 
pitchers must face at one time or another. 


ye do they do in an emergency 
like this? Thoughts of the yel- 
low peril sink into insignificance beside 
this momentous and most debatable issue. 
The President of the United States, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and Governors are 
just as much concerned as the office 
boy, who no longer speaks of “grand- 
ma’s funeral” in order to get a chance 
to watch Johnny Evers tell the um- 
pire what he really ought to be doing 
for a living. 

‘Put everything you have on the ball!” 
comes the message from the eyes, not the 
mouths, of the volunteer managers as 
they watch “the breaks” go the wrong 
way. They need not fear. That is just 
what is in the slab artist’s mind as he 
fingers the ball gingerly while the third 
baseman and first sacker rush over for a 
consultation, mainly for the purpose of 
its steadying influence, not for the con- 
coction of any markedly brilliant scheme 
to head off impending disaster. In the dis- 
tance two team-mates are “warming up.” 

The crowd is roaring wildly in the 
event that it is the home team which has 
the bags clogged; if the visitors are getting 
on their toes for a mad sprint towards the 
plate, there is grim silence, even more 
nerve-racking. - 

A sign comes from the catcher. The 
pitcher shakes his head. Another fol- 
lows and there is no dissent. The wind- 
up, slow and studied, is the cynosure. 
The next second the ball is on its way, 
perhaps never to reach the gloved hand 
behind the bat, but be driven far to the 
fence. 

What does the pitcher rely upon in a 
case like this? What does he think is 
the hardest ball for the anxious batter 
to hit safely? 


OF thirty-five major-league mound- 

experts who were asked the question, 
so interesting to fandom in all parts of 
the world, no less than thirty responded 
alike. The sum and substance of their 
declarations, representing the wisdom of 
hard experience, can be found in a 
single word. It is all very simple, just 
“speed.” 


In the days of Asa Brainerd, whose 
mutton-chop whiskers were not consid- 
ered out of place on the field of action 
when the Cincinnati Reds were beating 
everybody in sight away back in 1869, 
the only way to fool the man with the 
willow was to send the ball in as fast as 
possible, high or low, and the same thing 
held true a long time afterwards, when 
Amos Rusie was in his prime. 

Ever since Arthur Cummings startled 
the supporters of the Stars of Brooklyn 
with his first roundhouse curve, the le- 
gion of red-blooded individuals, who can 
tell Joe Jackson’s batting average from 
memory at any stage of the season, have 
been discussing the wonders of the in- 
shoot, the drop, and the raise. This 
last was christened “Old Sal” by Joe 
McGinnity, the iron man, who could 
throw it better than anybody else. Then 
there are the “spitter,’ the slow ball, 
the knuckle ball, and other famous in- 
ventions of the diamond wizards. Where 
do they come in? 


NE of the favorite haunts of the 

rabid rooter is right behind the 
home plate, where he can watch the ball 
in its freaky course. The artillerist 
with the sharpest break to his curves is 
generally credited with the finest pitch- 
ing skill. But the curve ball is not the 
“real thing,’ according to the testimony 
of men best qualified to speak, although 
they hastily add that it serves its pur- 
pose. It isn’t that they do not resort to 
slants at any stage of the game. The 
invariable rule is to “mix ’em up,” the 
kind of bender being dependent upon the 
particular bludgeon-wielder. 

The main point is that curves are to 
an amazing degree (viewed from the 
standpoint of general belief) relegated to 
the rear on occasions when, to the ordi- 
nary mind, it seems that they should be 
called into service most of all. 

The “steam” age has come upon us 
again in the baseball world. Veterans 
are talking of a revival of “‘the good old 
days” (that we talk about but dread 
seeing again). Then the slabmen won 
their games by sheer force of muscle, 
rather than by the exercise of cunning; 
for the pitchers who have the most cred- 
itable winning averages for the present 
season state openly that they have their 
main reliance in a “pinch” on what is 
technically known as “a fast ball with 
ajump.” Ofcourse, there must be curves 
now and then, but eight times out of ten 
the power-clutch will be put on. 


|. pale cnnggeroesngermes artists of the 
center of the diamond, like Christy 
Mathewson, upon whom Father Time 
lays a heavier hand as each successive 
call to spring practice goes forth, are still 
depending on steely nerve, cool courage, 
and careful judgment to keep them in the 
big show; but the newer stars are shoot- 
ing the sphere over the plate with appar- 
ent abandon, just as the wiry pitchers 
used to do when the late and lamented 
Chris von der Ahe was beginning to 
know what the great excitement was all 
about. They are confident that the 


chances of defeat are minimized by their 
ability to make the ball look like a pebble. 












“With no one on the bases to take advantage 
of his dazzling wind-up for steals, 
Rixey looks unhittable” 


The most striking illustration of this 
renaissance is found in the person of 
Walter Johnson, the big Swede from the 
Middle West. Believing with J. Faver- 
sham Tinker that no one can hit what can 
not be seen, except by accident, Johnson 
goes in, day after day, pouring a fusillade 
of bullet-like corner cutters at whatever 
nine has the misfortune to draw him against 
it. Ball-players in the select set concede 
that “the Old Master,” “Big Six,” or 
“Matty,” as you choose to call him, 
leads the procession when it comes to 
calm calculation. He has developed the 
study of batters into a fine science. On 
the other hand, when they are asked for 
a statement regarding the most effective 
system, they hand the honors to Johnson 
without reserve. 


ITCHING in a pinch is the true cri- 
terion of excellence. It is no secret 
in the case of “Matty,”’ who possesses 
in the “fade-away” a drop which really 
sinks; a marvellous deceiver; but he saves 
his arm as much as possible and uses that 
famous “‘hook”’ only in critical moments. 
He trusts to his unparalleled control and 
classy support. 

The style of delivery resorted to by 
the others in a ticklish moment is prac- 
tically unknown to the average “fan,” 
no matter to what degree of expertness 
in the fine points he lays claim. 

Only the pitchers themselves are 
aware of the way they cope with emer- 
gencies. Their declarations, when I asked 
them, proved surprising. Almost to a 
man the leading twirlers of the American 
and National Leagues confess that with the 
paths crowded with runners, they discard 
the newer tricks and go back to “‘smoke.” 

There are those who are even more 
frank, Vean Gregg of the Clevelands, for 
example. The sterling southpaw, who 
was a sensation in his first year in the 
élite class, waxed facetious in his rejoin- 
der to the question: “In a pinch, what do 
you most rely on, a fast ball, drop, cross- 
fire, etc?” 

Gregg paid tribute to the ability of the 
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batsmen by stating that he principally 
put his trust in “prayer” when the time 
of trouble arrived. 

Russell Ford of the New York Ameri- 
cans leads the field in acknowledging the 
superiority of Walter Johnson. Ford has 
a bewildering assortment of slants, but 
he holds that the speed counts for most. 
Ford’s confession of faith was very con- 
cretely but emphatically expressed. 

“What do you consider the most ef- 
fective style of pitching?” he was asked. 

“Walter Johnson’s,” was the reply. 

“Which do you believe is the hardest 
ball to hit?” 

“Walter Johnson’s.” 

Asked to tell what kind of a delivery 
he resorted to in the hour of stress, Ford 
said it was the fast ball for his. 

It will be remembered that Johnson 
once shut out the Yankees three games in 
a row on their home grounds, on Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday; so Ford has 
visual evidence of Johnson’s gun-fire to 
back up his statements. 


[HE star of the Senators is making a 
greater record than ever in the 
whitewashing line this year, but his most 
scintillating performances were the blank- 
ing of the hard-hitting Athletics on two 
occasions, after the other Washington 
twirlers had got their bumps, good and 
plenty. Those who are wont to quote 
figures and facts in arguing that Johnson 
is entitled to the hurling crown of all time 
have a most conclusive addition to their 
briefs in his behalf this season. 

Alexander and Seaton, who kept the 
Philadelphias up in first place in the Na- 
tional League solong, depend on a fast ball 
on the inside corner of the plate witha drop 
to vary the delivery. Marquard, the prize 
left-hander of the Giants, has phenomenal 
speed when he is right, which, under 
proper control, is all he says he needs. 

Nap Rucker, the brilliant port-sider 
of the Brooklyns, has also speed to burn 
at his command, but the Georgian does 
not use his terrific cross-fire until danger 
arises. When he is going along smoothly, 
Rucker’s exhibition is really marvelous, 
for he simply seems to lob the ball up; 
yet it has a wide, bending curve that al- 
most invariably floats up for a strike. 
The knuckle ball of Rucker’s has been 
slammed to all corners of the field this 
year in several games, however, and to 
an extent more than customary he has 


been forced to fall back on speed. He 


has excellent control for a southpaw. 


NOTHER left-hander who has the 

hitsmiths stepping away from the 
plate is Harry Sallee of St. Louis, who 
once boasted that he was the best side- 
wheeler in the National League. Thenext 
time out he was batted out of the box, 
while Rucker, opposing him, had one of 
his best days. 

Eppa Rixey, Jr., the elongated college 
offside pitcher from the South, who was 
a world-beater shortly after he joined the 
Phillies in 1912, contended that he had 
not been playing long enough to be well- 
informed. Some professionals are really 
modest. Rixey gave as his view that a 
fast ball with a jump on it, preferably 
over the corners, worried the batters 
most. He believes that the eyes of the 
professionals are too trained. In the 
college ranks, the hitters “bite” at sweep- 
ing curves, but Rixey has found out this 
year that he might as well discard them. 
With no one on the bases to take advan- 
tage of his dazzling wind-up for steals, 
Rixey looks unhittable. His length of 
arm gives him terrific speed. 

“Marty” O’Toole, the Pirates’ $22,000 
acquisition, declares a “‘spitter,’’ de- 
livered with an overhand motion, is hard- 
est to fathom. When he is right, O’Toole 
can shoot the ball over the edge of the 
plate with a marked degree of expertness. 

William James, the new giant pitcher 
of the Bostons, whom National League 
critics say will soon be one of the fore- 
most, can whip the sphere in with unusual 
violence. With men on the bases he 
gets added impetus to his fast one. 

Big “Jeff” Tesreau of the Giants, 
about whose spitball so much is said, re- 
lies upon his speed in a pinch. So does 
“Chief” Johnson, another big fellow, 
who won the first four games the Reds 
copped this year. 

“Joe” Wood of the Red Sox has 
earned the nickname of “‘Smokey” be- 
cause of the terrific speed he relies upon 
in a tight corner. Like Johnson, he is 
always worrying for fear of being respon- 
sible for the sudden demise of some one. 
When either Johnson or Wood “bean” a 
batter, modern medical skill can do little. 

Edward Plank, the old-timer, who was 
never quite so good as now, in spite of 
his thirty-nine years, says a speedy corner 
clipper is most effective. Edward Walsh, 


The Catcher 


By Porter K. Johnston 


OW crouched and tense, 
Criterion of the batter’s prowess, 


He gives the stealthy signal. 

A twisting sphere, the air is riven 
In vain attempt, mocked by 
The echo of that stirring sound, 
The kiss of ball and glove. 


A wrist of steel, 

With aim as deadly as the cobra 
Matched with the speed, the daring of the runner. 
A flying start, a sweep of sinewed arm 
Arching the ball in swift requital— 


A headlong plunge—and from the scarf of dust 


The umpire’s hand goes out against the sky. 


Scornful, taunting, 

Fighter from spike to mask-strap, 

He bears the brunt of battle. 

From the careening foul that wheels aloft 
And falling, spurns his effort 

To the man with three and two 

Who, unnerved by caustic gibe, fails his part. 


the Chicago king of the mound, mixes in 
a spitter with his fast ball, but constant 
use of saliva has ruined his stomach and 
he may never be his old self again. 

Connie Mack’s great slabman, “‘Chief”’ 
Bender, has blinding speed. He can go 
in cold in a pinch and unloosen what 
might be well spoken of as chain light- 
ning. “Cy” Falkenberg, the human 
stepladder out in Cleveland, is another 
with the same forte. Suggs of the Reds 
and Moore of the Quakers are two curve- 
ball pitchers who have not been at their 
best this season. 


OF the successful strictly curve-ball 
pitchers, Pat Ragon of the Superbas 
is a shining example, but then, Don Car- 
los Patricious, as the local critics call him, 
is quite different from any one else. He 
never worries, no matter what the score is. 
He keeps on chewing a cud of tobacco and 
sending wide benders over the center of 
the plate, just as fast as he can work. 
Delays are unknown to Ragon. The only 
time he gets his dander up is when he is 
asked to vacate the box for some one else. 
Carl E. Zamloch started the season 
under Hugh Jennings. Zamloch is one 
of the minority. Here are his answers 
to questions: 

“What do you consider the most effec- 
tive style in pitching?” 

“A good slow ball, mixed in with fast 
and curve, is most effective.” 

“Which do you believe is the hardest 
ball to hit?” 

**A low, fast ball on inside of plate.” 

“Tn a pinch, what do you most rely on?” 

“A curve ball breaking away from the 
batter and down.” 

Zamloch ventured the opinion that “a 
spitball pitcher with a good curve ball 
and also a fast ball is almost unbeatable.” 
Zamloch has been sent to the Interna- 
tional League by the Tigers for further 
development. 

In a talk on pitching, Mathewson not 
long ago maintained that no pitcher can 
be effective without having a fast ball at 
his command, and he particularly com- | 
mended the side-arm snap. 

“Matty” says that the fast ball is 
wicked, especially when a twirler has an 
attack of wildness; but not all pitchers 
areas conscientious as he, and engendering 
fear in the hearts of the enemy is half the 
battle on the diamond as well as any- 
where else. 
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Unmarried Mothers 


By EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


The underlying meaning of the so-called “Feminist Movement” is that a better world can be made if women generally 
cooperate in our moral and social problems. This movement will inevitably be victorious. Various aspects of it will be 
discussed constantly in this paper. The most difficult sex problems must be solved, in the main, by intelligent women. 


The one treated in this article is extremely important, and it is also one that must appeal strongly to the sympathies of 


HAVE been working among girls and 
I women in the Massachusetts General 

Hospital, and in factories and depart- 
ment stores, where I have investigated 
somewhat the conditions touching sexual 
morality—in other words, wherever I can 
find girls gathered together and may talk 
to individuals among them. 

In 4 hospital one deals, necessarily, with 
the sick, with those who have come 
through the mill of temptation to down- 
fall; but one would not be human if one 
did not ask, “While we care for the 
wounded, shall we not endeavor to stop 
the wheels of circumstance or fate that 
have caused this catastrophe?” Is there 
no cure for the Social Evil? 


N 1905 Dr. Richard C. Cabot origi- 

nated Hospital Social Service in the Out 
Patient Department of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. It was evident 
to him, as it has since become to every 
thoughtful physician, that busy doctors 
in the clinics have no time to deal with 
the social side of disease; that here 
were many people suffering quite as much 
mentally as physically, whose home con- 
ditions, requiring careful readjustment, 
might be the whole background of their 
difficulties and their ills, and that, until 
these conditions were altered radically, 
there could be no cure. This was the 
job for the trained social worker, and 
thus it was that she fitted logically in 
the gap between the patient’s visit to the 
clinic and his life at home. 

The work is no longer experimental. 
It has proved its value all over the 
country, and the field of its opportunities 
is ever broadening. Because this is so, 
it follows naturally that the work should 
be subdivided. Workers in the chil- 
dren’s clinics must be experts with chil- 
dren; social service in the Nerve Depart- 
ment must be based on definite knowledge 
of mental disorders; and so in each de- 
partment specialists take charge of the 
social problems that are presented to 
them, as, in a greater degree, the physi- 
cians in the clinics deal with their own 
special field of medicine or surgery. 
Therefore, physicians now send from the 
clinics to the department dealing with 
sex problems cases of unmarried pregnant 
girls, and also girls suffering from venereal 
diseases. 

These are the girls and women whose 
lives I have come to know. They are 
typical of humanity as it exists all about 
us. They are neither better nor worse 
than thousands of other girls who do not 
come to the hospital; hence one is at 
liberty to draw from their experiences of 
life, as they tell them, certain conclusions, 


ye a girl comes to me from one 
of the clinics with a diagnosis of 
pregnancy, her condition of mind and 
body would melt a heart of stone. She 
has come to the hospital, to be sure. 
Now certainty has taken the place of 
worry, her worst fears are realized, and 
terror has succeeded to a vague but per- 
sistent hope that all may yet be well. 
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every right-minded person. 


With the usual unwillingness of con- 
ventionality to face the ‘issue, society 
has always sent these girls to a Maternity 
Home. We are sorry for the girl’s 
mother; we are somewhat, but less, sorry 
for the girl; we condemn nature; we 
are indignant with the man who is re- 
sponsible, and when the child is born we 
shall be inclined to pity it and see that it 
is given half a helping hand, because it 
has only half a chance. 

To maintain this attitude, we have to 
walk the difficult tight-rope of charity, 
and we are likely to topple over on one 
side or the other. Either we err on the 
side of sentimentality, or we throw stones. 
We forget the one great fact that as part 
of society we are responsible for this 
girl’s condition. 


I DO not believe in Maternity Homes. 

Like many consciously good things in 
the world, they have to be recognized, 
and like many virtues we use them. 

Sentimentally they approach _perfec- 
tion. Practically I would criticize them 
on three points: 

1. The atmosphere of such “homes” 
is abnormal, and the effect of any depar- 
ture from the normal is demoralizing. 

2. A prospective mother needs hospital 
care at the time of her confinement, or 
the advice of expert obstetricians, and it 
is difficult to combine medical efficiency 
with professional charity. 

3. Economically these homes do not 
yield the best result for the money ex- 
pended—they are inefficient. 

The teaching in these “homes” is 
concentrated religion of a sort, the teach- 
ers having acquired a wholesale institu- 
tional pity which deals with “cases” 
rather than with individuals. There is 
talk of “fallen women,” “erring girls,” 
and “first and second offenses.” The 
Pharisee is quoted in spirit and in truth, 
rather than the real Christian teaching 
of which the world disapproves: “Has 
no man condemned thee? Neither do 
I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” 

If a girl has been leading a life any- 
thing but religious, and is suddenly 
plunged into obligatory prayer meetings 
and psalm-singing, she is either a hypo- 
crite, hating it all but professing to obey 
the rules because she does not dare to 
rebel, or she is wrought up to an artificial 
state of emotional excitement which is 
as bad for her future as is any abandon- 
ment of herself to ungodliness. If a girl 
is of a religious temperament, her re- 
ligion will help her to true womanhood; 
if she is not, no amount of preaching will 
affect her character. The impress of 
truth, the sympathy of real understand- 
ing, the developing of each individuality, 
is the only help one can give these girls. 

The best influences are not to be ob- 
tained by placing unmarried pregnant 
girls with others of their kind. As in 
reformatories and prisons the water of 
evil passions finds its lowest level, so 
where many girls are gathered together 
there is danger that innocent minds will 
acquire knowledge that coarser natures 
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have possessed to their destruction. The 
meaning of motherhood dawns slowly 
over the mentally immatured girl. Be- 
cause she has no protector, she loves the 
stirring life within her more intensely. 
It is the one pure thing that is to come 
forth from her travail, and she is the only 
person in the world who knows the full 
meaning of this suffering and experience. 
Such a girl must not know people worse 
than she. She must not know that there 
are moral depths to which she never sank. 
She must be kept from the knowledge at 
any cost, if our philanthropy is not to be 
reduced to the lowest terms of hypocrisy. 

Maternity Homes are a sort of cross 
between a home and a medical institution. 
They have student nurses and a visiting 
doctor, sometimes two; but obstretrical 
cases are best cared for at a Lying-in 
Hospital where facilities are at hand for 
any emergency. 

“Child-birth is a medical experience, 
not a religious ceremony,” a doctor said 
to me not long ago. I agree with him. 

Economically, Maternity Homes have 
seemed a necessity; but the same amount 
of money, if expended in caring for these 
girls in a different way, would help them 
better to a life of efficiency and morality. 

I speak, of course, of the normal girl. 
There is also the type of the mental 
defective who needs institutional care. 
The state must care for the feeble-minded 
and the morally deficient, for they are 
a menace to the community and to the 
welfare of the race. Segregation through- 
out the period of child-bearing seems, at 
present, the only solution of the tremen- 
dous problem of the mentally unfit. 


TRY, if possible, to keep a pregnant 
girl in her own home until she can go to 
a Lying-in Hospital for her confinement. 
Her own mother is at least indirectly 
responsible for her condition, for it is 
generally the result of reckless indulgence, 
the danger of which she never knew, the 
culmination of the strange, fierce hunger 
and craving of her sexual nature which she 
was never taught to acknowledgeorcontrol. 
’ The girl’s mother is afraid of the world 
and of the neighbors. I try to tell her 
we must be brave enough to look over 
the cold shoulder of the world and to 
defy the neighbors. Our reproach has 
been in leaving truth untaught. We 
should never be ashamed of the result 
of our sins unless we are ashamed of the 
sins. Stevenson said it was only the 
sins of omission that mattered greatly. 
Surely they are the ones that concern us 
to-day. At any rate, the world can not 
throw stones—straight. 

If such a girl can not stay at home, she 
should be placed in the home of some good 
woman, herself a mother, who can awaken 
in her the qualities and. instincts of ma- 
ternal responsibility inborn in every 
normal girl. 

The financial situation is bound to 
trouble us—does trouble us, for charity 
has endowed refuges for the many, and 
we have to bespeak help for the individual; 
but progress must not be hampered by 
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lack of money or beliefs silenced because 
of custom. We have an analogy in the 
problem of the handling of orphan chil- 
dren, now and in the past. Institutional 
care for these children failed. They 
had no mother. Obviously, one matron 
could not be like the wonderful woman 
of nursery lore; so it was deemed best 
to board the orphans in families. Near- 
mothers were found, and the little waifs, 
with the belief of simple hearts, found the 
delusion comforting and the homes not 
so “‘make-believe,”’ after all. 

What has been done with orphans 
should be done with the unmarried mother 
and then she too would have a better 
chance for new life under improved en- 
vironment. Institutional care for her 
may be said to be a failure, for the effect 
of institutionalism is a habit of de- 
pendence easily acquired and one not to 
be considered lightly, as it is destruc- 
tive to that valuable state of mind—the 
realization of personal responsibility. In 
families under state supervision these 
girls would have the best opportunity 
for individual development. 


TYPICAL case is Louise — pretty 

as a picture, impulsive, and out- 
spoken. When she first came to me 
from the clinic, and realized that I was 
sympathetic, she took my breath away 
with her candor. 

“Oh, yes, I have been bad,” she began, 
‘and I am dead sick of it all.” She had 
been “up against it.” It was hard to 
have a mother who “trusted in the Lord 
to provide,” and Louise was only earning 
six dollars a week. 

This girl looks so ladylike that her 
tough slang comes as a shock; yet she 
is never guilty of bad grammar. Here, 
again, the mother is weak and foolish, 
and the father had been wild and intem- 
perate, though of a good family. She 
had been tempted on every side. “Gee! 
but all men are bad,” she told me frankly. 
In fact, this girl’s story of the struggle 
to make a living in a city held me spell- 
bound. When I told her that all men 
were not bad, she looked at me pityingly, 
though with the tolerance of respect. 
“Perhaps not the men you know, but 
the men we girls meet in the factories 
and the shops, they are all the same. 
Perhaps they are all right the first time 
they take you anywhere in the evening, but 
they always end up with the same request. 
They want one thing, and one thing only.” 

Louise has both syphilis and gonor- 
rhea, and is pregnant. The father of 
her child is a college graduate, and she 
loves him, although he is much the type 
of man her father was. Another man, 
James G. (there is always another man 
with Louise, she is so very appealing), 
wanted to marry her. He wished to 
save her from her fate, to protect her 
and her unborn child. I could not be- 
lieve such a tale, and I sent for “James.” 
I was fearful that he might be a white 
slave procurer. He came to see me with- 
out delay. He was frank and sincere 
regarding his love for Louise. “She 
would be on the street soon,’’ he said to 
me earnestly. ‘I must save her from 
that. I will not live with her until she 
is cured, if it takes three years; but I 
will wait for her as her husband.” This 
man is an electrician with a good business 
record and a clean personal reputation, 
and shows a complete readiness to enter 
into any plan for the betterment of his 
wife’s body and soul. 

I warned Louise against marrying 
a man she did not love; even a saint like 
“James;” but she was afraid of the world. 


It had not known her weakness until 
she was pregnant. Now every one would 
know. For the sake of her child she 
must marry, and John, the father of the 
child, would not marry her. So she 
married honest James, and she comes to 
me in terror and self-denunciation. 

“TI married for the child. Oh, what 
have I done?” she cries.. And I can only 
be silent. “I love John, and I can not 
help it, no matter what he is.” 

I try to point out to her that she can 
not really love him, because she can not 
respect him. It is the world’s conven- 
tion, even with Louise, that has driven 
her to hide her shame. 

What is morality? Living with a man 
one does not love, because of a wedding 
ring upon the finger? Bearing the child 
of a man she does love who will not shield 
her from their mutual folly? 

Poor Louise! Meanwhile, James waits 
and adores his little wife. I like this girl. 
She has fine characteristics. Yet she is im- 
possible. I tried to get her to go tochurch. 

“No; for the stained-glass angels 
would laugh,” she said bitterly; “‘a piece 
of the ceiling would fall down on me.” 

“Not to pray, then, Louise,”’ I urged; 
“just to be quiet—to rest.” 

“TI would think of John,” she said 
hungrily. “I would have to think of 
John if there was music. I know it’s 
all a fearful mess—but have you ever 
been in love with any one?” 


I SEE shop girls and waitresses, factory 
girls and maids, chorus girls, stenog- 
raphers, and governesses, each with a 
different story, each with the same terror 
of the consequences of their folly. 

“T never knew,” they tell me. “I 
never knew there were such temptations.” 

One girl said to me, not long ago: “I 
have married sisters. Why couldn’t 
they have told me something about the 
world? Why did they let me go to work, 
knowing nothing?” 

Let us go back to the question of sex 
education of the public. Silence has 
been the policy in the past. We have 
taught our children biology and natural 
history, we have taught them physiology, 
carefully ignoring the organs of repro- 
duction; we have warned the young to 
make use of their senses and their brains, 
but we have refused to recognize the 
very force that guides all these instincts, 
the vital power of sex. Yet, in the face 
of this stupidity, acknowledging the call 
of the age, girls are sent out into the in- 
dustrial world, where they fight shoulder 
to shoulder with men. Here they find 
out for the first time the passions and 
potential worth of their individualities; 
here they meet with the same—no, 
greater—temptation than their brothers, 
but with no knowledge to guide them, 
no traditions to give them poise, no 
ameliorating factor of social tenderness 
or tolerance when inexperience fails to tem- 
per their emotions and their femininity. 

There are some old-fashioned, stubborn 
people who refuse to admit that the 
wheels of time turn round. They would 
push woman back into the position she 
used to disgrace. She must either be 
a wife and mother, happy or unhappy, 
or dependent upon relatives, agreeable 
or insulting, who will support her. The 
ignominy of her position does not astound 
them; the absurdity of it awakens in 
them no sense of wonder; the pathos of 
it does not touch them. 

Other people there are who accept the 
situation as it is with passive indifference. 
Oh, yes, women are out in the world. 
How did the world ever get along without 


them? Only to a comparatively few 
sober-minded people has the situation 
been turned around so that the seamy 
side is noticed as well as its neat, outward 
appearance of womanly independence. 


O not for think one moment that I 
believe woman should be dependent 
upon man at the cost of her dignity, 
her intelligence, and her individuality; 
but before she assumes the réle of a wage- 
earner she should be a woman, not a child. 
A girl’s protection must come from with- 
out, a boy’s from within. Every boy 
who reaches the age of adolescence knows 
his nature. It asserts itself. His sex 
instincts are dominant, aggressive. He 
is man, the father of the race, and the 
laws of procreation are to him an open 
book. A girl stays innocent until she is 
awakened. It is the kiss, the touch, the 
senses stirred, that make her, in the 
glory of her womanhood or in her shame, 
acknowledge her sex. 

Our cities are full of mere children 
who have felt the glow of freedom and 
the necessity of toil. Our factories and 
shops are run by them. It is but nat- 
ural that they should obey the call of the 
times; but they leave their toys and their 
spelling books to go into wage-earning 
competition, where life crowds and en- 
tices; enchants, dominates, and some- 
times kills. Whose fault is this? 

The very frailty of such a girl, her de- 
pendence upon her intuitions and emo- 
tions, the triumph of feeling over in- 
tellect, place her in greater danger than 
her brothers, even were their responsi- 
bility to society the same. But, add to 
this the fact that in yielding to sexual 
temptation she has the burden of child- 
bearing—how much more necessary that 
she should have some knowledge of what 
she is to meet in the world, of what she 
must combat, lest her emotions forestall 
her intelligence as physical development 
preceeds mental appreciation. 


W iitHout this education the force of 
natural selection asserts itself. A 
young girl is no reader of character. She 
does not understand herself, and she mis- 
takes physical fascination for love. It is 
pathetic that she should stumble into the 
net of her own immaturity, but this is 
too often true, and if she does no worse 
she probably marries the wrong man. 
This because she was left alone, a child, un- 
tutored, responsible for the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge which she picks because it is 
growing in her garden, and she is curious. 
So we struggle with the great problem 
of illegitimacy. How strange are our 
morals, that we call the effect of ignorance 
immorality, the result of nature’s un- 
taught awakening sin. 

Suddenly we are realizing the situa- 
tion, and a campaign of education is the 
result. It is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to face the facts. If we permit 
conditions without a suggestion as to 
remedy, they become our grave responsi- 
bility because of our acknowledgment of 
their exstence. Whether we like it or 
not, women are in the industrial world 
to stay. Whether we face the issue or 
dodge it, they must know the laws of 
sex as they are, and, like their brothers, 
be instructed as to the use and abuse of 
their instincts. Then we will approach 
a standard of morals that will bear the 
light of day—not a double standard, as 
in the past, but a basis for right living 
evolved from a knowledge of the law of 
sex, which should be regarded as simply 
as is any other law which nature has 
ordained for man’s development. 





Political Snapshots 


II 
The Party 


AS it ever struck you, Mr. Voter, 
that the capstone of American 
government is the party, as the 

cornerstone is the “‘system of checks”? 
The party was not nominated in the bond; 
the Constitution-makers thought they 
could avoid so popular a device. The 
organization that represents all that most 
of your fellow-voters know about gov- 
ernment is not only unmentioned in 
the Constitution; it succeeds only by 
violating the spirit of the Constitution. 
That ancient document was intended 
to confer absolute power upon the mi- 
nority; the party was a futile after- 
thought to give expression to majority 
opinion. 

Mr. Voter, do you know that parties 
originated in the division of sentiment in 
1793 over the recognition of the French 
Republic? 


INCE we adopted the British aristo- 

cratic system, parties have come to 

be a powerful means of expressing the 

public will in the mother-country. They 

are an integral part of the British Con- 

stitution, hampered intentionally by the 
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A Discussion of American Beliefs 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Illustration by William H. Walker 





nobility, but with a freedom of expression 
unknown here. Party loyalty is not 
only demanded of the British voter but 
is expected of his representative. The 
“government” is the cabinet chosen by 
the leader of the victorious party, and 
remaining in power only so long as satis- 
factory to the electorate. 

The party giveth and the party taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the party 
(in Great Britain). 


Dp» you know, Mr. Voter, that your 
party is not likely to rule even if 
you win? The constitutional checks in 
the United States have prevented com- 
plete party-control of all branches of the 
government at the same time for nearly 
a hundred years of our history. Twelve 
times has a party been victorious in the 
popular branch of government—the 
House of Representatives—without hav- 
ing any support in the other branches. 
For nearly forty years no party has had 
a sufficient majority to control the treaty- 
making power of the Senate. The Dem- 
ocratic party, now in power in all depart- 
ments, is not strong enough to make 
a treaty. 
Mr. Voter, did anybody ever tell you that 
the masses are responsible for misgovern- 
ment? 


Od 
Sa aM 


AN 


ARTY-GOVERNMENT has been so 
ineffectual that the parties have gen- 
erally had no reason for existence, except 
to hold office. Ever since slavery became 
a conscious issue, both historic parties 
have straddled or wobbled on all vital 
questions. Their platform planks on the 
money question have been illuminating. 





Bimetallism “Sound” money 
1884 Republican Democratic 
1888 Republican Democratic 
1892 Republican Democratic 
1896 Democratic Republican 
1900 Democratic Republican 


“The decorative phrase conceals the administrative lie.”’ 


WHILE you, Mr. Voter, have been 

taught that party loyalty is a 
better guarantee of salvation than the 
grace of God, your representatives have 
effected a bipartisan government. A 
bipartisan alliance elected Cannon 


‘speaker, framed the rules, passed the 


Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, elected Lorimer, 
white-washed Lorimer and Stephenson, 
and will probably be needed to pass the 
next tariff bill through the Senate in 
spite of the Democratic majority. The 
only division in Washington is between 
reactionaries and progressives. Their 
political labels tell you nothing. 

Mr. Voter, don’t you want a pure food 
law to show the ingredients in your political 


party? 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


IV 


Lemuel Motoreth without Trimmings and 
Getteth Trimmed 





EMUEL BOGG lit a five-cent cigar, 
Put on his duster and motoring cap, 
Cranked up his little red gadabout car, 
Tied on the brake with an old hitching strap, 
And thus to his wife and his daughter Katury: 
“T’m bound t’ show you, if ye’re from Missouri, * 
That, though it costs steep, 
The Bogg folks can keep 
A place 
In the race 
At the top o’ the heap. 
Danged if we don’t, 
Hanged if we won’t! 
Anythin’ modern that travels on wheels, 
Wheelbarrows, airyplanes, automobiles, 
Gasolene, kerosene, steam, or the rest, . 
The Bogg folks ’ll travel as good as 
the best. 
So hop in, my dearie, 
And don’t y’ git skeery— 
We’re off in a cloud with our nose to 
the west.” 


EM looked heroic, 
Mother looked prayerful; 
But daughter, though stoic, 
Said, “‘Pa, do be careful!” 
As, spitting wild odors and madly \.@.C_~ 
vibrating, 
Jolting, back-firing, slam-banging, and grating, 
The rear-door antique began slowly to strike 
A tortuous progress down Pennyroot Pike. 
Ma said, “Good land! 
Do stop, for I’m dying!” 
But daughter cried, ‘Grand! 
We're most nearly flying!” 
While Pa, with his hand 
On the wheel, death-defying, 
Sttaight on the road kept his aquiline optic. 
Little he listened; they might have talked Coptic. 
But he thought, “This old cart ain’t constructed fer style, 
But I bet 
That I'll yet 
Meet old Si’s stylish pet, 
Give ’im fair roadway and skin ’im a mile.” 


HE was some less elated near Chatterhorn’s pump, 


When the car sagged abeam with a desolate bump. 


Too bad at this juncture, 

A puncture! 
So out of his seat he disconsolate gat 
And sought the garage of one Jacob Q. Spratt, 
Who, spite of poor Lemuel’s bargaining hollers, 
Sold him a “‘shoe”—and charged forty-two dollars! 
“Ginger!” sighed Lemuel, counting the dross, 
“It’s a sight more expensive than shoein’ a hoss.” 


The morn was divine. Such a day, without censure 
I say, might cause train-wrecks or love or adventure. 
When the tire was adjusted 
Lemuel dusted 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The grime from his nose, then up-cranking his steed, 
Remarked, “All aboard! Here’s the place for some speed.” 
A roar like a ton of coal shooting a chute, 

And off and away with an ear-splitting toot, 

Defying both time-table, speed-law, thermometer— 

Twelve miles an hour, said the worried speedometer. 


"pwas all very well till, down Henderson’s lane, 
Something behind whistled loud as a train. 
Eye glancing aft, 
Lem bitterly laughed, 
For, eating the dust in its might and its main, 
Came the natty green speeder 
Of Silas J. Scagg. 
“T'll show that torpeeder 
A bit o’ red rag!” 
Lem hissed. Honks behind. Then, his pride growing larger, 
He tendered more gas to his quivering charger. 
The road was too narrow 
To let a small barrow 
Pass, unless some one hunched ’way to the side. 
“Which same I won’t do,” Lem declared in his pride. 
“Them upstartish Scaggs, 
With their gasolene drags 
And boastin’s and brags, 
Ain’t got no more right to this roadway than me.” 
A voice from behind: 
“Say, Lem, ’f y’ don’t mind” — 
**T can beat yer old ’bus!”’ shouted Lem. “Just you see!” 
He stamped down his toe on the ac-celerator; 
The enginery shook with a rage even greater, 
While Si’s haughty vehicle, 
Smoother than treacle, 
Purred in the rear, till at Ogelvie’s Hill 
The roadway, upshooting at twenty degrees, 
Somehow grew broader. Lem’s car with a will 
Tackled the grade. But it cost it a wheeze. 
Then suddenly, swift as a greasy green thunderbolt, 
Straight up the hillside Si’s car ’gan to blunder. Bolt 
Upright sat Lem 
Like a charioteer, 
While Si coughed, “‘ Ahem!” 
As he passed very near, 
A sound so revengeful, sarcastic, sardonic 
That Lem’s swelling anger grew fairly bubonic. 


UT over the valley and far, far away 
His rival was lost in a garment of gray. 

Lem was about 

To snort, “The old snob!” 
When his engine gave out 

With a back-broken sob. 
A chain rattled loose, its roaring was still; 
And there she stood, stalled on the side of a hill. 
Lem leaped to earth. Daughter tried to dissuade him; 
But he shook his strong fist at the car that betrayed him. 
“You spring-halted, wind-galled old gas-kangaroo, 
Id a-beat that dum fool, if it wasn’t fer you / 
T'll leave you right here till y’ take root and grow, 
And I'll buy a new auto, by hick, that’ll go. 
And I'll beat that Si Scagg in a fair, open race, 
If it costs so durn much that I mortgage the place!” 
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Orators Who Have Influenced Me 


By T. P. O?CONNOR, M. P. 


JOHN BRIGHT 


see when you are eighteen; and 

one of these is “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the other is a great orator. 
I was just eighteen-and-a-half when first 
I saw John Bright; and I was indeed 
well attuned to enjoy to the very fullest 
that extraordinary opportunity. I had 
been reading about him for years; to 
the generation of Irishman to which 
I then belonged, he stood out as the one 
politician who had the courage to speak 
for my country. In spite of this, my 
impressions of him were not altogether 
pleasant; for curiously enough, the 
papers which I usually read belonged to 
an opposite party; and John Bright used 
to be still assailed at that period of his 
life with a bitterness that would he 
scarcely credible to those who only knew 
him surrounded by the universal venera- 
tion of the nation in his later years. 
Punch, at that period, always presented 
him in the guise of a prize-fighter, with 
the gloves on; possessing a corpulent 
body, a pugnacious expression, and a 
single eye-glass in his eye. As a matter 
of fact, Bright never used a single eye- 
glass in his life; but I assume that the 
paper, having once portrayed him thus, 
felt itself bound in consistency to present 
him thus ever after. I had got this idea 
of a prize-fighter so much into my head 
that I expected to see a man with a fierce 
face, with coarse development of limb 
and chest, and with an aggressive air. 
Further my newspaper guide had ac- 
customed me to think of him as a man of 
extreme and unreasonable views; which 
were set forth with all the brazen and 
raucous throat of the demagogue. And 
I have always hated unreason and I have 
always hated demagogues. 


i, os are some things you should 


I SET these ridiculous misapprehensions 

thus frankly forth so that my readers 
of this generation may be able to pro- 
ject themselves backwards,—if I may be 
allowed to use that paradox,—and under- 
stand the atmosphere amid which John 
Bright lived for nearly three-quarters 
of his illustrious life. Judge, then, of 
my surprise when I caught sight of the 
real John Bright. He spoke in a small 
hall at a luncheon, in the historic but 
rather decayed city of Limerick. I 
watched him every second that I could; 
I even observed that he took a glass of 
claret from a claret jug—he took wine 
for a few years of his middle life, and then 
relapsed into the teetotalism of his early 
years. I studied every line of the face; 
and my first impression was one of de- 
lighted surprise; for the face was not 
brutal nor aggressive, but classic in its 
beauty and in its refinement. The com- 
plexion was healthy but not overcolored; 
the nose was small and perhaps even sug- 
gested a slight tip-tilting; the mouth 
was small; the brow was lofty, the hair 
silken silver-white; and the whole ex- 
pression was one of profound self-mastery 
and profound introspection—the face 
of one of the men who live much in the 
inner kingdom of the soul; and the figure, 
though robust, was not coarse but well 
proportioned. 
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And yet, it was not altogether a soft 
face. The thin-lipped and delicately 
shaped mouth had in it a grim suggestion 
of bitterness, scorn, and the sacred anger 
of the prophets; the eye, too, though it 
could look gentle, could also be imagined 
as scornfully bitter and indignant; and 
the brow was severe. In short, though 
I little knew the meaning of the phrase 
at the time—for I had scarcely ever seen 
an Englishman—I was looking at the 
greatest and most perfect embodiment 
of the English Puritan, high in purpose, 
noble in life, but also sternly severe. 


wees he rose to speak, an even 
greater surprise came to me. 
this man used no violent language; the 
voice was soft, sweet and low; the gesture 
was rare; the chief impression was one 
of majestic self-control, and of a modera- 
tion of manner that would have fitted 
my idea of the calm citizen of respectable 
views rather than the demagogue that 
had been painted to me. Further, I 
should add that I was struck with a cer- 
tain nasal tone in the voice, the tone 
which I associated with what I had read 
of the Roundheads, and that some of 
the words were pronounced after a fashion 
that seemed to me strange; for instance, 
he spoke of the emigration from Ireland 
being “‘unexampled” in any country or 
any time. There was a distinct difference 
in the way an Irishman would have 
pronounced that word and the pronun- 
ciation which Bright gave to it. 

How can I convey to my readers the 
depth of the impression which that speech 
made upon me! [I have listened to many 
great singers; I have heard many great 
orators; and, except in the case of my 
dear old schoolmaster, the late Profes- 
sor D’Arcy Thompson, never did I hear 
any voice that seemed to me such ex- 
quisite music. And the music was the 
more beautiful and entrancing because 
it was so soft and low. Never once did 
he raise his voice, though now and then 
it became softer and lower, especially 
when he reached the beautiful and poetic 
peroration, a part of his speech which 
he wrote out and which alone he carefully 
prepared. And it was all an appeal, 
not to passion, but to reason. There 
were doubtless hot Irishmen in the gath- 
ering which he addressed; they could not 
help being grateful for his advocacy of 
their cause; but there was not a word 
which seemed to be anything but the 
calm appeal of a perfectly poised man to 
the intelligence of the world. I saw him 
soon after when he passed through the 
streets in the carriage of George Pea- 
body, the celebrated American philan- 
thropist, to whose house he was on his 
way to try a little salmon-fishing, his 
favorite amusement; and again I was 
struck, almost painfully, with the severity 
of the expression and especially the sever- 
ity of the thin-lipped, small, tightly 
compressed mouth. 


I WAS a better psychologist than I 

knew, for I formed the true conception 
of John Bright’s personality. His biog- 
raphy has now been _ published—an 


admirable book—and it is evident that 
underneath the sweetness of John Bright’s 
character—its intense devotion to wife 
and child, its sympathy for all humanity 
and especially for those who suffer— 
there was at the bottom a tremendous 
strength and almost a fierce severity. 
He could be frank, almost to rudeness. 
Take for, instance, that terrible retort 
he made to Disraeli, when Disraeli told 
him he would have surrendered everything 
he had ever said or written to have uttered 
that noble passage with regard to the 
“Angel of Death.” “I just said to him, 
“Well, you might have made it if you had 
been honest.’” The statement was not 
quite accurate; for with all his brilliancy, 
Disraeli was incapable of such a flight 
of tender eloquence; but, whether or 
not, what an awful response to a friendly 
greeting. 

Nor was John Bright a tolerant man. 
I don’t think it ever entered his head 
that he could be wrong, or that any of 
his political enemies could ever be right. 
I am not sure that he was even prepared 
to admit that they were honest. All 
this marked a certain intellectual narrow- 
ness, but assuredly it was also one of the 
secrets of his immense influence and of 
the splendor of his speeches. A prophet 
and an apostle, especially of unpopular 
gospels,—and Bright’s gospels were un- 
popular during the greater part of his 
lifetime—must go to his task with no 
self-doubtings, with no mercy from the 
power of understanding the different 
point of view from his own. The very 
flexibility of Gladstone, his power of 
taking a wide all-round view of any situa- 
tion, sometimes interfered with the effec- 
tiveness of his speech; he became diffuse 
and prolix, and many of his sentences 
missed their mark. To-day it is difficult 
to read even some of his greatest speeches 
in the pages of Hansard. With Bright 
every word was a bullet that went straight 
to the bull’s-eye; it was clear, vigorous, 
concentrated; and rarely did he speak 
for a longer time than even the most 
impatient audience could bear. 


bs * dolajeeir knowing it, Bright was 
a great man of letters. He never 
wrote a book—I don’t know that he ever 
wrote an article in a newspaper—and he 
had never been to a university; but, all 
the same, he was a great man of letters. 
“My life,” he said once, “is in my 
speeches.” So is his great contribution 
to the literature of his country. For he 
was a great master of a perfect English 
style. The chief qualities of all style 
are simplicity and lucidity, and what 
I must call inevitableness, the use of the 
one and ouly word that seems to express 
the idea. His speeches are as easy read- 
ing, for the most part, as Robinson 
Crusoe, the Vicar of Wakefield, Addison’s 
essays, or any of the other mighty books 
that still influence us, and that influence 
us mainly because their language is at 
once so perfect and so simple. 

But that is not an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the oratory of Bright. He him- 
self repudiated the idea that only short 
words of one or two syllables were to be 
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found in his speeches, It would be as 
untrue to say that of him as to say it of 
‘Paradise Lost.” In Milton, whom he 
never ceased to love and to read, he found 
the glowing imagery, the magnificent 
and resonant phrases that occur through- 
out his speeches. Sometimes, indeed, 
one is reminded of Milton’s use of the 
classic name instead of the English as in 
a speech, which preceded that with the 
passage as to the “Angel of Death.” 
“Here, sitting near me, very often sat 
the member for Frome [Colonel Boyle]. 
I met him a short time before he went out, 
at Mr. Westerton’s, the bookseller near 
Hyde Park Corner. I asked him whether 
he was going out. He answered he was 
afraid he was; not afraid in the sense of 
personal fear—he knew not that; but he 
said with a look and a tone I shall never 
forget, ‘It is no light matter for a man 
who has a wife and five children.’ The 
stormy Euxine is his grave, his wife is 
a widow, his children fatherless.” It 
will be seen here that Bright chose the 
word “Euxine” instead of the Black 
Sea; that was quite a Miltonic touch. 


apo speeches of John Bright, then, 
were great and produced their 
tremendous effect mainly because they 
were great literature. It is for that rea- 
son, that amid the shifting changes of 


THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


Teacher: I’m glad to see so many bright, happy faces eager for the year’s work 


political life—and nothing changes so 
quickly as political life—his speeches 
can be read to-day with the same delight 
as when they were uttered, red-hot, amid 
the fierce controversies of stormy times. 
He remains and will remain the most 
frequently read of English orators, as 
long as the English language endures. 

But, of course, mere diction, however 
wonderful, will not account for his success, 
or that of any other orator. The orator, 
like the actor, must always owe much 
to merely physical qualities, and first 
of these qualities is the voice. It was 
usually, as I have said, sweet and low; 
but every now and then you heard, 
underneath it all, that tremendous ground 
swell that unveiled for a moment the 
depths of passionate emotion, which lay 
beneath its smooth and tranquil surface. 
Indeed the voice was so beautiful and 
so thrilling that, as I have often said, I 
felt shivers down my back the moment 
he uttered, at the beginning of his speeches 
in the House of Commons, the simple 
words, “‘Mr. Speaker, Sir.” He could 
put a whole argument and apassionate, 
irresistible appeal into a single word; 
as when he asked an awed House of 
Commons whether the children of the 
marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister could be called “bastards.” 

Then again, he managed that voice 











By R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


with perfect elocution. In spite of the 
fact that he had rough-used it for half 
a century, and had spoken not only in 
the largest halls but often in the open air, 
—and an open-air speech takes ten times 
as much out of most speakers and most 
voices than a dozen speeches under cover, 
—in spite of the fact that he had to 
meet the bellows of popular fury during 
many of his meetings, in spite of all that, 
the voice retained its perfect melody till 
within a few years of his death. 

And the momentous part that his 
voice played in his oratory was painfully 
revealed when years and ill-health and 
the loss of so many he loved and some of 
the disillusions of politics brought about 
its partial loss. I heard one of his last 
speeches; the matter was still good; 
the language simple, direct, and cogent; 
the air had all its old dignity; but the 
voice was gone, and the speech sounded 
just neither better nor worse than a half 
a dozen other men in the House could 
have made. There is much that is 
pathetic in the closing years of Bright. 
With all his splendid serenity and courage, 
it gives one an impression of disappoint- 
ment, of hopes that were never entirely 
realized, of visions that lost their splendor 
when they were transformed into the 
solid shape of accepted policies and pro- 
saic statutes. 





PEN AND INKLINGS 


N these glorious days of 
Serums and Antitoxins 
and Pure Food Laws and 

Investigation Committees, 
when we have almost dis- 
covered a cure for every- 
thing under the sun, from 
tuberculosis to Tammany, 
will no one catch a Bacillus 
potent enough to down the 
epidemic of simpering fem- 
ininity that is devastating 
the land through the medium 
of magazine covers? 

Some weeks ago an effort 
in this direction by our sane 
contemporary The Masses 
took the form of a deli- 
ciously clever cover design, 
which, although scientific- 
ally prepared from a culture 
of the most deadly girl- 
bacillus, has so far done 
nothing to check the plague 
of pink and white imbe- 
cility which continues to 
smirk and ogle and pout 
and bridle and kiss and 
cuddle with a persistence 
that threatens to become 
chronic. 








now it is the magazine covers that 
must be reformed. 

For the lives of me, I can’t see what is 
the matter with the present style of maga- 
zine covers. Unquestionably their first 
duty is to be decorative, and surely, next 
to an Angora kitten, a pretty lady is the 
most decorative thing in the world. I 
see no reason to apologize for putting 
the kitten first. Am I not, in so doing, 
voicing the opinion of the lady herself? 
Does not every pulchritudinous female of 
the human species, on meeting another 
of her sex who surpasses her in 
beauty, regard her reverently as a 
creature worthy to belong to the feline 
race? 

Quite apart, however, from the artistic 
psychology (whatever that means) of the 
discussion, I can not help feeling that 
the misogynistic attitude of the writer 
toward female book-covers is under the 
circumstances in questionable taste. 

By “‘circumstances”’ I mean, of course, 
the charming female cover designs made 
by Mr. Gibson for a magazine which is 
by way of being a sort of relative of ours. 
Whatever may be said in disparagement 
of others, these human heads of Mr. 
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ig it isn’t one thing it’s another, and 


It is in the hope that a second application 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Girlomania 





Drawn by Stuart Davis 


“Gee, Mag, Think of Us Bein’ on a Magazine Cover!” 


may prove more efficacious 
that we are reprinting The 
Masses’ cartoon. 

Vary as they may (ac- 
cording to the season) in 
superficial details of costume 
and complexion, so pro- 
nounced is the family lack 
of expression in the faces of 
these cover sirens, it is al- 
most impossible to tell one 
from another. 

Misled by this, many peo- 
ple in the course of a month 
buy copy after copy of the 
current issue of a maga- 
zine, under the impression 
that the girl on the cover 
is either another girl by the 
same artist, or the same 
girl by another artist. 

One would think that by 
opening the magazine the 
purchaser might discover 
his error. This, however, 
is not a safe test. I am 
told by people who actually 
read these magazines that 
the stories printed therein, 
though signed by various 


names, are in reality written by the girl on the cover. 


Musings of Hafiz 


Gibson’s come up to the very highest 
kitten standard. Can I say more? 

Since writing last week I have learned 
that, so far from being an imitation, the 
“*Child’s Garden of Verses”’ is an original 
work, of which the “Kitten’s Garden” 
(printed in a book and dedicated very 
properly to me, since I furnished the— 
I should say posed for the pictures) is 
only a translation. 

It was stupid of me to make such a 
mistake. As Mr. Frank Crowninshield 
says, “It’s all very sad, but we are none 
of us perfect except Hall Caine.” 

Speaking of Hall Caine reminds me 
that yesterday I accidentally overturned 
the trash-basket that stands by the big 
desk in the study. 

Picture my surprise on discovering 
among the fragments of waste paper and 
torn letters what seemed like a perfectly 
new book. As no one was about, I 
pushed the covers apart and examined 
the contents. 

I should explain here that, though I 
do not actually understand human print, 
I possess the faculty of sensing—nosing 
perhaps is a better word—the inside of a 
book in less time than it would take some 
people to read it. 


The original of the “‘Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten” 


It was a thin red book, and the faint 
artificial smell of it recalled a stuffed 
canary I once made the mistake of trying 
to swallow. 

How I ever came to be deceived by 
that badly stuffed, unlifelike imitation 
of a bird I can not explain, except that I 
was at the time a mere kitten and very 
fluffy. Strange that a thin red book 
should have exactly the same smell as 
stuffed canary. 

Beyond its high-sounding title, “Tiger,” 
and the pretty name of the author, Witter 
Bynner, the thin red book had nothing 
to recommend it. I pushed it quickly 
back into the trash-basket. 

Whoever threw it there was right. 

Hariz. 
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Finance 
All About Money 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


What Shall I Invest In? 

How Do I Go About It? 

Are The Securities I Have Safe? 

Where Can I Sell Them? 

What Sort of Insurance Do I Want? 

These and any other financial questions 
will be answered free by the Financial 
Service Bureau of Harper’s WEEKLY 
(McClure’s Magazine). This is art of 
the service HaRPER’s WEEKLY (McClure’s 
Magazine) offers its readers. Such in- 
formation and advice as we give are un- 
biased, and influenced only by the facts. 


“No Charity at Six Per Cent” 
A RE the tenants of a building which 


returns six per cent net to its 

owners to be regarded as the ob- 
jects of charity? This question, so ab- 
surd on its face, had to be answered a 
short time ago by the Surrogate of New 
York County in passing upon certain 
bequests. A woman had left $1,000,000 
to be used for constructing model subur- 
ban homes, and she wished the money to 
yield the amount specified. Naturally 
enough the Surrogate refused to remit 
the inheritance tax, as the law provides 
for philanthropic bequests, for he quickly 
decided that persons who would pay rent 
sufficient to yield such a net return would 
have cause to resent an insinuation that 
they were objects of charity. 

If the philanthropically inclined wo- 
man had provided for model homes to 
yield five per cent it is highly probable 
the Surrogate would have acquiesced. 
The difference between five and six per 
cent is only one digit. On an investment 
of $20,000, a fair average for estates of 
the more fortunate classes, the difference 
is only two hundred dollars a year. On 
the investment of the average beginner, 
which is say five hundred dollars, the 
difference amounts to the large sum of 
five dollars a year. And yet it requires 
no argument to demonstrate the yawn- 
ing gulf which exists between five and 
six per cent. One is a moderate rate of 
income. The other is generally regarded, 
whether rightly or wrongly, as a big in- 
come. 

The farmer who pays six per cent on 
his mortgage, the corporation which 
pays a like amount to bankers, never re- 
gard six per cent as charity. They con- 
sider it good hard-headed business upon 
the part of the recipient. Of course in 
considering the testamentary scheme 
which so aroused the Surrogate’s ire cer- 


‘ tain factors must be considered which 


the general run of bond and stock inves- 
tors rarely have to face. Owners of im- 
proved real estate who actually manage 
the property expect more than six per 
cent to pay for their personal attention 
as well as provide a return on the actual 
capital invested. So common is it for 
real estate owners to give more or less 
direct attention to the management of 
their properties that the two classes of 
return, one on management and the other 
on capital, are often carelessly lumped 
together. Thus before we condemn the 
woman who left a fund for model homes 
of being grasping even in death we must 
be sure that she entertained no vague 
idea that the six per cent should include 
an element of management. 

















Tire Taxes 
Which We Pay 


These are the ruins which 
tax tire users more than any 
others. 


We pay these taxes for you 
on No-Rim-Cut tires, as no 
other maker does. 


Listen to these facts. Then 
you will know why Goodyear 
tires hold topmost place in 
Tiredom. 


Rim-Cut Tax 


Rim-Cutting ruins almost one 
clincher tire in three. This is shown 
by careful statistics gathered by 
public accountants. 


We end this completely—that we 
guarantee—in Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 


We do this by a feature which we 
control. A costly feature which 
none can imitate, because we alone 
know the secret. 


Blow-Out Tax 


We add to our cost $1,500 daily 
to give these tires the “‘ On-Air 
Cure.” 


The tires are final-vulcanized on 
air bags shaped like inner tubes— 
under actual road conditions. All 
other tires are vulcanized on iron 
cores alone. 


On an iron core the tremendous 
compression often wrinkles the fab- 
ric, so part of it gets no strain. 
Countless blow-outs result from 
this. 

Our “On-Air Cure” corrects this. 
But this process is costly. It is so 
costly that no other maker em- 
ploys it. 


Loose Tread Tax 


Loose treads have cost motor- 
ists, probably millions of dollars. 


We paid $50,000 for a patent 
method which effectually combats 
this. No other tire maker does 
what we do to prevent tread sepa- 
ration. 


We Pay the Price 


We pay these extra costs. In 
these three ways—and others—we 
give to you what no other maker 
gives. 


Yet these tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—now cost no extra price. 
They used to cost one-fifth more 
than others. 


Year by year our multiplied 
output has brought the cost down, 
and the saving went to users. Now 
no standard tire of any type costs 
less than No-Rim-Cut tires. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands who have proved these econ- 
omies by testing Goodyear tires. 
As a result, these tires far outsell 
any other tire in the world. 


There are other thousands who 
never made the test. They still 
buy tires that rim-cut, tires with 
wrinkled fabric, tires without our 
treads. 


They are paying taxes which we 
pay for users of No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Don’t you think these tires, at 
present prices, deserve a test from 
you? 


Our dealers are everywhere. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


For Sale by All Dealers 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1330) 
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The Handling of the Raw 
Milk used in the preparation of 


Kexit, Phoreten: 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


is entirely by scientific methods. 
Immediately after being taken 
from the cows the milk isremoved 
to the Milk House, entirely sepa- 
rated from barns or other build- 
ings, where it is promptly cooled. 
Every precaution is taken to in- 
sure an absolutely pure product. 


As a Food for Infants and General House- 
hold Purposes Eagle Brand Has No Equal. 


Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,’’ 
“* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,’’ 
“« My Biography,”’ a book for babies. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
on MILK CO. 

fh “‘Leadersof Quality’’ 
New York 








Est. 1857 




















OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST=— 


CLARK’sORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb.2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Watch 


Harper’s Weekly 


for 
First-Hand 


Information 
about the 


Coming 
Football Season 


FOR MEN 











Special Inside Stories 
by 
“Right Wing” 





What Every Investor Wants 


‘gee inquiries always come to in- 

vestment bankers and financial 
editors. Especially have they arrived in 
increasing numbers in recent months. 
Here they are: 1—What investments are 
safe and return six per cent? 2—Is this 
a good time to buy stocks? 

It is not my present purpose to go into 
the second question. But the two are 
closely related, because when standard 
railroad and other conservative dividend- 
paying stocks, especially those with active 
markets on the Stock Exchange, are sell- 
ing low enough to return six per cent, the 
notice of persons wanting six per cent is 
logically turned their way. But it must 
not be supposed that the hunger for six 
per cent is confined to periods when ac- 
tive, listed stocks are cheap. It is the 
universal feeling on the part of those with 
money to put out that a return of six per 
cent will prove their business acumen, 
will show to all the world that they have 
not been worsted in a bargain, or content 
with meager things. 

Mankind commonly, almost automati- 
cally, thinks of five per cent as the normal, 
regular, assured rate of income on capital. 
It has become second nature. But, when 
we actually come to invest money, we 
feel cheated and think we lack ingenuity 
and shrewdness if we remain content with 
five per cent. So it is that the inquiring 
investor nearly always asks for six per 
cent and safety. Every man and woman 
seems to want it. Perhaps it is only 
human nature to get all we can, but as in 
some other directions untrained human 
nature may lead to disaster. 


Where Safe Six Per Cent Securi- 
ties May Be Had 


ET us set out on a hunt for the safe 
six per cent security. We must 
direct our steps in one or all of the fol- 
lowing directions: 1—Abnormally Low 
Stock Markets, 2—Small Industries, 3— 


|New Industries and Industries in the 


Newer Sections, 4—Short Term Securi- 
ties, 5—Real Estate Mortgages. 

To discuss all of these channels of in- 
vestment would take a great many pages 
in this magazine. It is the purpose of 
this article merely to suggest the prin- 
ciples which must be followed. 


The Lure of Speculation 


W bere Stock Exchange, or stock market, 

isa place where countless forces, local, 
national, and international, play prices. 
Every now and then these prices are clear- 
ly depressed below the level of intrinsic 
values. So many outside forces play 
upon the market that movements of par- 
ticular securities do not always follow the 
movement of values behind them. The 
great danger of investing in this place is 
the temptation to keep on dabbling at 
it in a speculative way. The man who 
buys conservative, dividend-paying rail- 
road shares and those of the more sea- 
soned manufacturing companies, such as 
General Electric, when black pessimism 
rules, and puts his stock away to forget 
it until happy times have come again, is 
a fortunate person. Stock Exchange 
investment requires a certain strength 
of mind. 

There are small but highly successful 
manufacturing industries, whose securi- 
ties have never been placed on the Stock 
Exchange, which return on the average 
about one per cent more to the investor 
than the larger industries, whose securi- 


ties are listed on the Exchange. Whether 
rightly or wrongly one must always 
pay more for a listed security, except in 
times of abnormal depression, than for 
unlisted. If one does not desire to see 
active dealings day by day in the security 
he holds, he is often able to get a higher 
rate of income by purchasing a good un- 
listed preferred stock. The preferred 
shares of companies like the Otis Eleva- 
tor and Remington Typewriter come to 
mind. 

The last few years have seen a stupen- 
dous development of electric traction, 
light and power companies in the mod- 
erate-sized and smaller cities and towns 
of the West and South. Literally hun- 
dreds of holding companies, composed 
of from two or three up to twoscore of 
companies in as many different places, 
have been formed and their securities 
sold to the public. This class of securi- 
ties is comparatively new and lacks what 
is known as “‘seasoning.” A number of 
these public-utility bond and stock issues 
will turn out badly. More will turn out 
well. Great discrimination is needed in 
picking them out. Most of them have 
met no hard tests as yet, and no business 
can expect to go on indefinitely without 
facing problems of its own. 

Capital always commands higher rates 
of interest in sections distant from finan- 
cial centers. Industries in such sections 
may be as successful or more so than 
those in the older parts of the country. 
Like new types of industries they simply 
are not widely known. In financial cen- 
ters, where most of the investment funds 
gravitate, these newer regions must prove 
their worthiness. Discrimination will 
find as safe securities in the Far West or 
South at five and one half or six per cent 
as at five per cent in the East. 


Short Term Notes Are Safe 


HORT term notes, which are practi- 

cally bonds running for a few years 
only, are usually quite safe when issued 
by sound companies. A higher rate of 
interest is paid than upon longer term 
obligations of equal strength merely be- 
cause a corporation is willing to pay a 
high rate for a short period, although it 
will balk at the same rate for twenty or 
thirty years. Short-term notes are an 
ideal investment for the person who de- 
mands both safety and high income, ex- 
cept for the necessity of early reinvest- 
ment. 

Possibly first mortgages on both city 
and country real estate afford the widest 
variety of safe six per cent investments. 
There is no difficulty in securing farm 
mortgages of the highest class to return 
six per cent. In several cities an equally 
large return may be had. The farther 
West or South one goes, as a rule the 
rate of return is higher. There are many 
spurious real-estate securities. In no 
field is there more speculation and ven- 
turesome undertaking. But a first mort- 
gage on a productive farm or other income 
earning property, selected in accordance 
with well-recognized safeguards by re- 
liable and experienced dealers, affords as 
much safety in all probability as a railroad 
bond, and returns decidedly more interest. 
The railroad bond has certain obvious 
advantages. But let us not confuse our- 
selves at this time by enumerating them. 
The mortgage pays six per cent, which 
the railroad bond does not, and the mort- 
gage will be paid off in full when it comes 
due as surely as the bond. For the pres- 
ent that is all we ask, and it is a very 
great deal too. 
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What They | 


Think of Us 


DeWitt C. Wing, Associate Editor the 
Breeder’s Gazette (Chicago) 


I have waited impatiently but with’ 


a large confidence for the first HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY under your editorship. Last 
evening I eagerly and delightedly read 


your corking editorials, and enjoyed) LS 


other unique features of the great first 
Hapgood issue. Itisa beautiful journal, 
full of cultured instinct and inspiration. 
I like its fine spirit. I like its breadth. 
I am glad that you intend to recognize 
agriculture, editorially and otherwise. 


The Lexington Herald 

We give glad welcome to Harper’s 
WEEKLY under its new ownership, edited 
by Norman Hapgood, as will every one 
give welcome whose brains are not so 
crystallized that to think causes him pain. 
It matters little whether we agree with 
Norman Hapgood’s views; he has been 
a distinct stimulus to American thought, 
and no one who is capable of thinking 
or whose brain is sufficiently mobile to 
welcome a new turn to an old idea, or a 
new exposition of an old thought, or an 
original view succinctly expressed, will 
fail to welcome his reéntry into active 
newspaper work. 

We have disagreed with much that he 
has written; we have opposed much that 
he has favored; we know that we, as 
many others, will combat much that he 
will advocate. But he has clear vision, 
is honest-minded and able, and what 
errors he has made have never been either 
from corrupt motive or fossilized brain. 
He is in sympathy with every movement 
for the betterment of moral, social, and 
political conditions; and under his 
editorship Harprr’s WEEKLY will be| 
a real power in provoking, if not always 
in leading, thought. 

In the current issue, the first under the 
editorship of Mr. Hapgood, the future 
policy of HARPER’s WEEKLY is outlined. 
We wish all who are still able to think 
and young enough to grow would read 
his article on “What Women Are After.” 
We do not know a sadder spectacle than 
a man of any age whose mind is old and 
whose eyes are turned to the past, whose 
thoughts are bound by the fetters of 
prejudice and whose sympathies are 
circumscribed by habit, unless it is the| 
woman of arrested development, who 
does not realize that breadth of sympathy 
and mental and spiritual development 
must take the place of the charm of 
adolescence. Mr. Hapgood tells some- 
thing of what the women movement 
means, indicates something of what has 
been the result of that movement. When 
the present generation of ancient men 
and useless women is gathered to Abra- 
ham’s bosom, and those who think and 
feel and strive as does Norman Hapgood, 
and the men and women of whom he 
writes come inte their own, the world 
will be a better place in which to live 
and to work. 


John Howells (New York City) 
Taking up the WeExty, I surprised 
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First today, as 20 
years ago, with the wonderful 


Electric Gear Shift 


Model 27, 
7-passenger 
car. 


: ee 
description below, 


Twenty years ago Elwood Haynes and his new fangled “‘horseless 
carriage’’ was the sensation of the hour. 


Today the new Haynes Models with the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift are the 
sensation of the automobile season. The hand gear lever is repiaced by electric 


push buttons 
tricity does that 


The new Haynes cars are more beautiful than ever. 


No longer the bother and worry of throwing in gears. 


for you. 


Three New Models 


More convenient 


and comfortable, too. Among the features are: Electric lighting, starting, 


gear shifting, 


Model 26, has 6-cylinders, 65 H. P., 130 in. 
wheelbase, and eal 


ster, 4 Or 5-pass. 


mechanical tire pump, Collins curtains. 


at $2700 for 2-pass. road- 
touring car, $3200 for coupe. 


Hand levers optional at $200 reduction. 


Model 27, has 6 cylinders, 65 H. P., 136 in. 
wheelbase, and sells at $2785 for6 or 7-pas- 
senger car, $3850 for limousine. 

Model 28, has 4 cylinders, 48 H. P., 118 in. wheelbase, and sells at $1985 


for 2-passenger roadster, 4 or 5-passenger touring, $2700 for coupe. 


FREE: Great Book—by Elwood Haynes, father of the automobile 


This book—the ‘‘Complete Motorist’’—is a wonderfully interestin 
structive automobile text book. Tellsabout the different parts of a car, what 
they are for, and how to get the best use out of them. Tells all about the won- 


derful Vulcan Electric Gear Shift and the new Haynes models. 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 
ee er ims = 








myself by reading it from cover to cover. 
I admired particularly the Brandeis| 
article, the clear headed suffrage article, | 
and the brilliant figure drawings for the! 
ew York summer show. I congratu-| 
te you on the first number. | 
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With 


In the Borland great thought and 
effort have been given to the mak- 
ing of a car that is the embodiment 
of good taste—a roomy car having 
the snappy, speedy lines that are the 
last word in automobile design. 


Spacious seats for five, all facing forward; horizontal control; either forward or rear drive; six forward 
i emergency brake is applied. 


and three reverse 


The Borland-Grannis Company 


41 Main St. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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the Clean-Cut, Thoroughbred Air 


“those who know.” 


and construction. 


. Automatic cut-out disconnects power when 
** FEXIDe|” batteries standard equipment. Price, $2900. 
The Borland Roadster, $2550 
Send for the Borland Poster Book 


322 East Huron Street, Chicago 


And yet there is preserved that re- 
straint of design and finish demanded by 


The Borland Electric is the car with the 
clean-cut, thoroughbred air— combining the 
essential dash with solid dependability of 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’”’ 
—KIPLING. 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they care face to face, each 
found in the other elements of 
character which made them 
friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect communi- 
cation tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great cement- 
ing force. It has broken down 
the barriers of distance. It 
has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,900,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes one 
great neighborhood of the 
whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








A Yankee Girl in the Parisian 
Secret Service 





“The Zibelline Coat,” in October McClure’s, begins 
a powerful new series of mystery and adventure, 
by Edith Macvane, one of the most brilliant of 


young American writers. 


The artist is Will Foster. 





Order your October McClure’s 


NOW! 





Mrs. Cora Herrick Miller (Amsterdam, 
Ne XY: 

I was amazed at the ignoble, bigoted 
article on anti-vivisection in your Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for Aug. 16, 1913. 

You do not have to state that you will 


| be extremely bigoted. The whole edi- 


torial shows that you are, and while | 
have not taken sides in this question of 
vivisection, or anti, yet your ridiculous 
comparisons, referring to sewers in city 
reservoirs, are so detestably odious and 
unfair that I for one shall discontinue 
your paper if this is to be your policy; 
and I have always enjoyed the Harprr’s 
WEEKLY in the past. You may have 
enjoyed success in your whole life, but it 
seems to me that the good will of a dog 
is preferable to its ill will. 


Chicago Tribune 

From Harvey to Hapgood is a terrific 
flipflop for HarpPer’s WEEKLY. Harvey 
made it the official organ of solidity, 
stolidity, and smugness. Hapgood says 
he means to make it, among other things, 
“the official organ of feminism in this 
country.” 

Feminism, in its present sense, is a 
young word for an official orgar. This 
is all the Century Dictionary, edition of 
1900, has to say about it: feminism 
(fem-in-ism) N. (obsolete. (Root, Lat. 
femina, woman.) The qualities of 
females. 

Feminism, obsolete in 1906. Shades 
of Sylvia Pankhurst’s uneaten breakfasts. 
In the 1909 edition of the Century, 
feminism is no longer described as obso- 
lete, but as a noun meaning, “the presence 
of, specifically female charactevistics in 
the male.” 

That certainly gives one con:'derable 
pause. Feminism is usually described 
by its opponents as the presence of specif- 
ically male characteristics in the female, 
and by its proponents as the effort and 
desire of women for a larger place in the 
sun. “‘Votes for women” is its most 
immediate symptom, but it goes very 
much deeper than that. It proposes, 
for instance, a fundamental revolution 
in the marriage relation as well as that 
between parents and children. The sub- 
ject is a live one just now, and Mr. Hap- 
good seems to have displayed his custom- 
ary perspicacity in making a feature of it. 

We hope the attacks on Mr. Hapgood 
will begin immediately. The gentlest 
soul in the world to all appearance, yet 
he is never quite at the top of his game 
when out of battle. 


Chicago Evening Post 

A vehicle of expression for the feminist 
movement had to come in the United 
States. England and France have them. 
It is high time that this country had 
careful and intelligent exposition of what 
is in many ways the most profoundly 
important change of our times. 

That Mr. Norman Hapgood through 
Harper’s WeEKty can perform this 
service we have little doubt. As the 
“Official Organ for the Feminist Move- 
ment,” he will be breaking almost new 
ground. In this country “feminism’— 
the label first used in France—is largely 
an intellectual thing. It is not even ten- 
tatively formulated in the minds of more 
than a few women—or men. The fight for 
the vote is as far as we have gone, without 
giving great thought to the lar;er issues 
that lie behind that important symbol. 

Mr. Hapgood’s detachment, his spirit- 
ual fiber and mental quality should make 
him an ideal expositor of the difficult 
problems of the new “standards of civil- 





